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The year 1960 is the beginning of a new decade and the start of 
The National Management Association’s thirty-fifth year. 
Progress by NMA has been great, but there is an even greater 
challenge lying before us. In all likelihood technological improve- 
ments and innovations will come at a faster rate in the sixties 
than they did in the fifties. A major problem that faces business 
and industry is not only the installation of vastly improved 
equipment and production techniques and the training of the 
work force in the performance of these new and more complex 
tasks, but it is also the education of management thinking to the 
new range of responsibilities that increased technology brings. 


The theme of our last national conference “America’s Future— 
A Challenge to Management” can serve as our guiding light in 
1960. Our country’s future depends upon effective leadership 
from the management group. More than any other group, busi- 
ness and industrial management are going to play an important 
part in solving the problems of this country. Strong effective 
management has never been as essential as it is today. 


NMA’s awareness of well-trained, qualified management per- 
sonnel from the front line supervisor to the high level policy 
(Continued on page 66) 
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by Michael S. Roberts 


Political pressures which forced a union 
victory in the steel strike are going to have far- 
reaching effects in business and throughout the 
American economy. 











While the settlement wasn't dictated by the 





play by Vice President Nixon, frontrunning Presi- 
dential hopeful, and Labor Secretary Mitchell, a 
strong possibility for vice president on the GOP 
ticket. Ihe companies did not settle voluntarily. 





The settlement will have three immediate major 
results. First, and most obvious, is that a wooly, 
election-year Congress won't have to tussle with 
some strike-ending legislation. This will leave 
frantic lawmakers free to beat the drums for the 
fall elections. But more serious legislators will 
still start the wheels turning on some new anti- 
Strike laws for passage in another year or two. 
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Second major effect of the settlement terms, 
will be the inflation it will touch off. This may 





take a little longer. But management, workers, and 
consumers will be hit before the first six months 
of this year are past. 


PRICE RISE FORECAST 

Despite the statements of the top two or three 
of _steel before many months are up. Experts figure 
the $1 billion cost of the settlement, without any 
offsetting economies in work practices or pay es- 
calation, will cause price boosts averaging $3.50 
to $4.00 a ton. It's likely that the price in- 
creases will be by selective hikes higher than this 
figure in some products, over several months, rather 
than in a flat, across-the-board hike. Higher steel 
prices will touch off higher prices in a wide range 
of other products. 





In addition to the direct effects of a steel 
price increase, the wage pattern set by the steel 
industry will be carried over into other production 
industries. And the higher wage-price levels set 
directly in negotiations will be picked up across 
the business board. (Higher prices were announced 
for some upholstery textiles only a day after the 
Steel settlement was arranged. ) 








Third major effect will be political—and a 
little harder to see. The involuntary settlement 
in the steel industry was the second time in less 
than four years that the full weight of the federal 
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government was used to force a cave-in by the in- 
dustry. Insiders in government admit privately that 
there were some inducements used to bolster the 





pressure and cause the cave-in. No one will say 
what they were. (Just how much of a cave-in it was 
can be assessed when the final settlement of about 
40-cents an hour per man is matched against a much 
lower near-settlement agreed to by the union last 
July before the strike started and turned down by 


the industry. ) 


In addition, the steelworker victory will 
strengthen bargaining demands of other unions. 
Labor contracts covering almost 3 million workers 
are up for re-negotiation this year—more than half 
of the major industry-wide contracts. This could 
mean a year of tough labor strife if management in 
other industries attempts to pick up the anti-in- 
flation cudgel now dropped by steel. 








CONGRESS WOOS VOTERS 


With the immediate need to pass some anti- 
steel strike laws out of the way, campaign-minded 
congressmen are settling down to a six-month session 
aimed purely and simply at winning votes for the 
November elections. 














Congressional leaders are frankly admitting 
that there will be little major legislation this 
year. Present plans call for a series of "little 
bills" designed to sell big to the folks back home. 
These may include a boost in social security _bene- 
fits, with resulting hikes in the taxes paid by 
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employers and employees; a postal rate increase, 
some tightening up of the antitrust and fair com- 
petition laws to protect consumers, and a possible 
25 per cent hike in the federal minimum wage, to 
$1.25 an hour. 








The trend will also mean that there will be 
little check on spending by the lawmakers. The 
proposal for a federal grant and loan program to 
aid chronically depressed areas of the country may 
finally see light. This measure has passed before, 
but it was vetoed by President Eisenhower as too 








expensive. It may make it past the White House 
this year. 


Also, there will be little check on regular 
spending programs. The major Democratic political 
assault on the Republican White House will be that 
the past "budget straitjacket has made us a second 
class nation." President Eisenhower's $80 billion 
budget will probably be pushed upwards. And his 
ceiling of $41 billion on defense spending will get 
most of the increase—there will be boosts in de- 








fense contracting in electronics, and some other 
fields. 


There will be a new wrangle in Congress this 
year too over how to solve the money problems of 





the federal highway building program. Another 





"temporary" boost in the gasoline taxes is a possi- 
bility. New road bonds, or borrowing from the 
Treasury Department for the supposedly self-suffi- 
cient program, are others. 
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One thing is certain—the program will not be 
permitted to slow much before a cure is found. 


SKILLED EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK 


Government labor experts are hammering home 
one piece of advice for youngsters and workers gen- 
erally—get all the schooling possible to compete 
in tomorrow's job scramble. 


In the new decade, some 26,000,000 men and 
women will begin a working career—and an increas- 
ingly high percentage of the jobs they'll fill will 
require skilled or semi-skilled workers. The big- 
gest expansion will be in pure white-collar jobs— 
engineers, scientists, doctors, dentists, and 
teachers. There'll be a big jump too in jobs 
connected with these professions—technicians, 
skilled repairmen, electronic computor operators, 
and automatic machine designers. 





Even so-called semi-skilled positions will 
require more and more training. New automatic 
machinery and the changing patterns of transporta- 
tion and service fields will continually require 
more and more trained workers. 








One of the jobs facing industry now is where 
to get the people to fill these jobs. While edu- 
cation and training in schools has been increasing, 
it's barely kept pace with needs. Government and 
industry will have to take on a bigger part of 
the training of our manpower resources, these labor 
experts say. 
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The Legal Relationship of 
Employer and Employee 


HE SUBJECT OF GOOD SUPERVISION is an important one. So very 

f Patou in fact, that your factory management is contin- 
uously making an effort to keep you the foreman well informed 
about the practices which constitute good supervision. You the 
foreman cannot apply good 


by G. T. Medlock management techniques in your 

Attorney at Law factory, then fail to properly 
Munher manage the human element. 

U. S. Supreme Court Bar You the foreman are usually 

responsible for the selection, 

and induction, training, morale, and 

R. D. Stevens productivity of your employees. 

Business Writer Everyday, in some way, you 


are encountering some legal 
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problems that affect your em- 
ployer and your employees. 

It is not necessary that you 
be a legal expert, but you can 
familiarize yourself with some 
basic legal facts. You should 
certainly know that the legal 
principles governing the rela- 
tionship of employer and em- 
ployee arise largely out of con- 
tract and tort law. 


Composition of Labor Force 


You will find it interesting to 
learn that the law considered 
in this article had its origin in 
the Handicraft Period, which 
just preceded the Industrial 
Revolution and the coming of 
the factory system. You should 
understand that during that 
period the labor force was com- 
posed of three groups, namely, 
(1) master craftsmen, (2) 
journeymen, and (3) appren- 
tices. Manufacturing, as you 
know, was carried on in the 
home. During this period of 
industrial development, many 
of the simpler legal principles 
governing the relationship of 
labor and management were 
developed. In the first place, 
the labor contract came into 
being. The master craftsmen 
(employers) employed under a 
contract with their fathers, 
boys who wanted to learn a 
trade. These boys were known 
as apprentices. They usually 
agreed to work seven years 
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without pay in order to learn 
the trade of the master. The 
master furnished his appren- 
tices room, board, and neces- 
sary clothing and medical 
attention, in addition to teach- 
ing them the secrets of the 
trade. At the end of the seven- 
year period an apprentice be- 
came a journeyman. Journey- 
men were privileged to work 
for wages, and contract relative 
to their employment. After a 
few years as a journeyman a 
young man usually married and 
often became a master crafts- 
man himself. 

At first apprentices and jour- 
neymen helped the master 
craftsmen make things, and 
only occasionally represented 
them in dealing or contracting 


with third parties. They dealt. 


with things, and not persons, 
and the relationship between 
them and the master craftsman 
was that of master and servant. 
Today, we call them employer 
and employee. 

Later on, as the need arose, 
the master craftsmen employed 
people to represent them in 
their business dealings with 
outsiders or third persons. This 
created a different legal rela- 
tionship than that of master 
and servant. This new legal re- 
lationship became known as 
that of principal and agent. 
While many of the legal prin- 
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ciples that had been developed 
to govern the relationship of 
master and servant were 
adaptable to that of principal 
and agent, certain new prin- 
ciples had to be developed 
where it was found that the 
older principles were not ap- 
plicable. Later, economic de- 
velopments created a_ third 
relationship known as that of 
employer and independent con- 
tractor. The principal differ- 





Factory foremen 
are not expected to be 
legal experts, 
but they should know 
the fundamentals 
of law. 











ence between this relationship 
and that of employer and em- 
ployee is found in the degree 
of control exercised over the 
employee by the employer in 
contrast with the degree of 
control exercised by the em- 
ployer over the independent 
contractor. 

Actually, while an employee 
in your factory acts under the 
direction and control of your 
employer, the independent 
contractor contracts to produce 


a certain result. In short, an 
independent contractor has full 
control over the means and 
methods which he shall use in 
producing the result. He is 
often said to carry an inde- 
pendent business. He furnishes 
his own tools, machines, and 
employees; and, in some, but 
not in all cases, he furnishes 
the materials used in perform- 
ing the job to be done. 

You need not be alarmed at 
the seeming technicalities of 
learning the aspects of the law 
governing employer and em- 
ployee relations. All of these 
important rules follow a pat- 
tern of simple common sense. 
Indeed, if you are confronted 
with a specific problem your 
factory lawyer will give you 
the precise answer to it. 

Today millions of Americans 
are gainfully employed in the 
factory. Their total production 
runs into the billions of dollars 
annually. Such a mammoth ac- 
complishment involves the suc- 
cessful bringing together of 
the various factors of factory 
production, labor, capital, and 
management. You the foreman, 
however, are interested in one 
phase of the free enterprise 
system that successfully pro- 
duces quantities of goods for 
human _ consumption. That 
phase has to do with the legal 
relation that exists between 
your employer and his em- 
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ployees, because it is an impor- 
tant part in the productive 
process of your factory. 


Creation of Relationship 


With few exceptions, the re- 
lation of master and servant 
arises out of contract—ex- 
pressed or implied. This means 
that your factory employment 
contract is like any other type 
of contract and is governed by 
the same legal principles. Thus, 
in order to have a legally en- 
forceable employment contract 
the following essentials must 
be present: (1) There must be 
mutual assent or meeting of 
minds of the parties, (2) the 
parties must have a contractual 
capacity, (3) there must be 
consideration, and, (4) the ob- 
jectives of the agreement must 
be legal. 

The assent of both parties is 
essential, and their minds must 
meet. This implies that they 
have to agree to the same terms 
and conditions of employment. 
They must have full legal ca- 
pacity to contract—that is, they 
must be 21 years of age or over, 
and of sound mind. There must 
be consideration. This means 
that your employer agrees to 
compensate his employee for 
his labor and the employee 
agrees to perform the labor for 
the promised compensation. 
Finally, the objeccives or sub- 
ject matter of the agreement 
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must be legal; if not, a contract 
does not result. 

Furthermore, while it is de- 
sirable in many instances that 
factory employment contracts 
be in writing, only in certain 
instances are they required to 
be reduced to writing, under 
the law. Only if it is impossible, 
under the terms of a contract, 
to perform the contracé within 
one year is it necessary to put 
it in writing. 

Freedom of Contracts 


You as a competent foreman, 
should know that one of the 
cornerstones of the Anglo- 
American common law has 
been the principle of freedom 
of contract. You probably know 
that the authors of our Federal 
Constitution placed a provision 
in the Constitution guarantee- 
ing the freedom of contract, 
wherein they provided that 
“No State shall . . . pass any 
law impairing the obligation of 
contracts .. .” 

In the early days of the Re- 
public the courts gave this sec- 
tion ofthe Constitution a quite 
literal interpretation. When 
applied to the employment con- 
tract, it meant that the em- 
ployer and employee could con- 
tract unfettered regarding the 
nature of the employment, 
hours of work, wages to be paid 
by the employer to the em- 
ployee, and other matters hav- 
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ing to do with general working 
conditions. 

You can see, therefore, that 
in the past there have been 
many inroads upon the freedom 
of contract between your em- 
ployer and his employees. 
These limitations have come 
about from sources such as 
state and federal legislation; 
Fair Labor Standards Act or 
the wage-hour law; Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act 
covering federal government 
contracts, and collective bar- 
gaining. Thus, many employ- 
ment contracts today have to 
conform to the provisions of 
the federal laws. To that extent 
it is clear that the freedom of 
contract is limited or complete- 
ly destroyed. 

In passing, it should be noted 
that, with the enactment of the 
National Labor Relations Act 
in 1935, collective bargaining 
was recognized as the corner- 
stone of modern labor manage- 
ment relations. While it has 
been amended by the Taft- 
Hartley provisions, labor unions 
negotiate industry-wide labor 
contracts with the employers 
of an entire industry. Such 
agreements are looked upon as 
master contracts. As a result, 
the employment contracts be- 
tween employers and individ- 
ual workers are controlled by 
a master agreement negotiated 
by the union and the industry 


involved. These individual con- 
tracts must conform to the pro- 
visions of the master agree- 
ment. This arrangement clearly 
places broad restrictions and 
limitations upon the freedom of 
contract, as it was once under- 
stood in this country. Of course, 
if your factory employees are 
not unionized, then your em- 
ployer may deal with them 
upon a freer contractual basis. 


Your Employer's Liability to 
Employees for Injuries 


Under the common law, the 
employer is liable to the em- 
ployee for injuries sustained 
while acting within the scope 
of his employment, provided 
the employee can prove that his 
injuries resulted from the neg- 
ligence of the employer, and 
further provided, that the lia- 
bility of the employer is not 
excused, under one or more of 
the so-called common law de- 
fenses. 

At common law, if the em- 
ployer is not proven negligent 
he is not liable to the employee 
by way of damages for his in- 
juries sustained within the 
course of or scope of his em- 
ployment. In brief, the em- 
ployer is not an insurer of his 
employee’s safety. And, while 
under these limitations the em- 
ployer is liable to the employee 
if he, the employer, is negligent 
and the employee is injured, 
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the employer is not liable for 
the dangers of the employment, 
as you will later see. 

Of equal importance, the tort 
law imposes upon your em- 
ployer certain duties toward 
the employees, and a failure 
upon the part of your employer 
to perform those duties may 
result in damages if such fail- 
ure results in injury to the 
employee. Of course, the in- 
juries sustained by the em- 
ployee must be the proximate 
result of the negligence or fail- 
ure, on the part of your em- 
ployer, to perform his duties 
toward the employee. It is im- 
portant for you to observe that 
the obligations of your em- 
ployer toward his employees 
do not arise out of contract, 
but, to the contrary, exist be- 
cause of the requirements of 
the tort law. 

You should understand that 
the burden of proof is on the 
employee to prove that the re- 
lation of employer and em- 
ployee existed at the time of 
the injury. For this reason your 
employer is not liable for in- 
juries sustained by an inde- 
pendent contractor or his em- 
ployees. 

The basis for recovery by the 
employee for injuries sustained. 
while acting within the scope 
of his employment is the neg]i- 
gence of the employer. In 
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other words, the tort law places 
certain duties upon the em- 
ployer toward his employees, 
and a failure properly to per- 
form these duties amounts to 
negligence; and, such negli- 
gence, if it results in injury to 
the employee may make the 
employer liable. 

You probably feel, at this 
point, like asking the question 
just what degree of care is re- 
quired of my employer in per- 
forming his duties toward our 
factory employees? Naturally, 
the easiest and most obvious 
answer is that the courts hold 
that the degree of care exacted 
by the employer is that of ordi- 
nary or reasonable care under 
the circumstances. This rule 
applies whether or not the un- 
dertaking is safe or dangerous. 
Usually, in such a case, the 
reasonable man test applies. 
This means that your employer 
must use the degree of care that 
a reasonably prudent man 
would have used under the 
same or similar circumstances. 


Specific Examples 


Of equal importance to you 
as a competent foreman in your 
factory is a thorough knowl- 
edge and appreciation of the 
fact that the law requires your 
employer to furnish his em- 
ployees a reasonably safe place 
in which to work. If your em- 
ployer fails to do so and the 
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employee is injured as a result 
of the breach of duty on the 
part of your employer, your 
employer will be liable. This 
requirement of a reasonably 
safe place in which to work 
includes sufficient light, safe 
passageways, stairways, ele- 
vators, derricks, shafts, etc. 
However, the requirement of a 
reasonably safe place in which 
to work does not usually re- 
quire (at common law) that 
your employer provide guards, 
coverings, or railings for the 
machinery and appliances used 
by his employees. Of course, 
such precautions are generally 
required by statute. 

The common law requires 
your employer to furnish his 
employees with reasonably safe 
tools, equipment and machines, 
in the factory. This means that 
the degree of care required of 
your employer, in these re- 
spects, is ordinary or reason- 
able care under the circum- 
stances. In determining whether 
the proper degree of care has 
been used, the courts will take 
into consideration such matters 
as the maturity, experience, 
and intelligence of the factory 
employee. While your employer 
is required to furnish his em- 
ployee with reasonably safe 
tools, equipment and machines, 
this does not mean that your 
employer is required to furnish 
his employee with the most 
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expensive or up-to-date tools, 
equipment and machines. You 
understand, of course, that all 
the common law requires of 
your employer is that he fur- 
nish his employees with reason- 
ably safe tools, equipment and 
machines, taking into consider- 
ation the use to which they are 
put in your factory. 

Your employer is not liable 
for defects in the tools, equip- 
ment or machines used if he 
has no knowledge of such de- 
fects and his lack of knowledge 
is not due to the fact that he 
was derelict in his duty toward 
his employee. This implies that 
your employer is not generally 
held liable for injury to his 
employee, resulting from latent 
defects in his tools, equipment 
and machines, assuming that he 
has exercised reasonable care 
and diligence in their inspec- 
tion. 

Your employer is also re- 
quired to provide competent 
fellow-servants and prescribe 
adequate rules and regulations 
in your factory that will best 
secure the safety of his em- 
ployees. It is his duty to instruct 
and warn his employees (per- 
haps through you, the foreman, 
as a part of the factory manage- 
ment team) of any defects or 
dangers of which he has knowl- 
edge, or ought, in the exercise 
of reasonable care, to know, 
and of which his employee has 
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no knowledge. This duty does 
not apply where an employee 
is personally aware of such 
danger or defect. So, where 
your employee is as familiar as 
your employer with the manner 
or method of performing the 
factory job, and as fully aware 
as your employer as to the dan- 
ger or risk involved, the law 
does not place upon your em- 
ployer the responsibility to 
warn the employee. 

Your employer must furnish 
a sufficient number of fellow- 
servants to perform the factory 
job to be done. To be sufficient, 
the number of employees must 
be enough to do the job with 
safety. Your employer is fur- 
ther required to use reasonable 
care in selecting and employing 
such fellow-servants. If your 
employer is negligent in these 
respects, and an employee is in- 
jured in your factory by an 
inexperienced, incapable, or 
reckless employee, your em- 
ployer will be liable. 

If an employee in your fac- 
tory is injured while acting 
within the scope and course of 
his employment and your em- 
ployer refuses to pay him dam- 
ages, the only recourse the 
employee has is to file suit in 
a court of law for money dam- 
ages. In order to recover a 
judgment for damages the em- 
ployee must prove that his in- 
juries are the direct and 
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proximate result of the negli- 
gence of your employer. In 
short, he must prove that your 
employer breached one or more 
of the duties which he owed 
him. This is often a difficult 
thing to do. 

On the other hand, your em- 
ployer has three special de- 
fenses which he may _ use 
against the factory employee, if 
they exist in a given case. You 
should understand that these 
defenses are often referred to 
as common law defenses, and 
are as follows: 


e 1. Under the doctrine of 
assumption-of-risk, the factory 
employee accepts all the ordi- 
nary risks of the job or employ- 
ment and your employer is not 
liable for injuries from such 
risks assumed by the employee. 
However, it should be noted by 
you the foreman that not only 
does the employee assume the 
normal and usual risks to the 
job because of its peculiar 
nature, but he also assumes 
risks that are not incident to 
the job but that nevertheless 
exist, if the employee has actual 
or constructive notice of their 
existence. Under the common 
law it is implied in the employ- 
ment contract that the em- 
ployee assumes all the normal 
risks of the employment. But 
you should know that some 
courts hold that this same rule 
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applies in the case of extra- 
ordinary risks, or work of a 
peculiarly hazardous charac- 
ter; other courts take the oppo- 
site view of the matter. Since 
the law does not charge the 
employee with Knowledge of 
defects or dangers which are 
not apparent or obvious, the 
employee does not assume the 
risk in the case of latent de- 
fects or dangers. 


e 2. Under the fellow-servant 
rule your employer is not liable 
to the injured factory employee 
if the injury was due to the 
negligence of a fellow-servant 
and not due to the negligence 
of your employer. An exception 
to the rule is that your employ- 
er is liable if he were negligent 
in employing the negligent 
fellow-servant. This is due to 
the fact that one of the duties 
which your employer owes to 
an employee is the duty to 
supply him with safe, compe- 
tent, and careful fellow-serv- 
ants. 


e3. The other common law 
defense has to do with what 
is known as contributory negli- 
gence. Even though an em- 
ployee in your factory can show 
that his injury resulted from 
some neglect of duty on the 
part of your employer, if your 
employer can show that the 
employee’s injury was also due 
to his own negligence your 


employee cannot recover a 
judgment for damages. For ex- 
ample, an employee in your 
factory may be guilty of 
contributory negligence if he 
continues to work or use a de- 
fective machine after he has 
notified your employer of its 
defect, and your employer has 
promised to repair same, but 
then for an unreasonable time 
failed to do so. 

From the foregoing brief ac- 
count of the common law as it 
applies to your employer’s 
liability to his employees for 
injuries sustained within the 
scope of their employment, the 
law seems unfair to employees. 
However, to take care of such 
a situation, every state in the 
Union has enacted a Work- 
men’s Compensation Law. Of 
course, these acts greatly modi- 
fy the common law relative to 
the employer and employee 
and you should be familiar with 
them. 


Liability of Your Employer to 
Third Persons for Acts of 
Employee 

Your employer is liable for 
injuries to third persons or 
property, resulting from the 
wrongful or tortious act of his 
employee, done within the 
scope of the employee’s em- 
ployment. 

You realize, of course, that 
it is your employer, and not the 
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third party, who employed the 
negligent or incompetent em- 
ployee. Also, it is your employ- 
er, and not the innocent third 
party, who expects to profit 
from such employment. Fur- 
thermore, the employee in your 
factory is under the control 
and direction of your employer 
and not the third person. Even 
though the employee, in com- 
mitting the tortious act that 
injured the third person, did 
so in violation of positive in- 
structions of your employer, if 
the act was committed within 
the scope of his employment 
your employer will be held 
liable. 


Liability of Third Persons for 
Injuries to an Employee 


Third persons are liable to 
the employee himself for any 
tortious acts committed against 
him while he is acting within 
the scope of his employment 
for your employer. Under cer- 
tain circumstances, your em- 
ployer may have a cause of 
action against third persons 
for their torts committed against 
the employee. For instance, if 
the wrongful act committed 
against an employee results in 
the loss of services of that em- 
ployee to your employer, your 
employer would have a cause 
of action against the tortfeasor. 
This might result from an as- 
sault and battery upon the 
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employee, his injury in an auto- 
mobile accident or in some 
type of public transportation— 
if a third party were the cause 
of the injury—or from any 
other comparable situation. 


Liability of Third Persons for 
Interfering with Employer 
Relationship 

Third parties must be careful 
not to interfere with the em- 
ployer-employee relationship of 
others, for, by such interference 
they might subject themselves 
to a suit for damages by your 
employer. For instance, it is 
considered wrongful under the 
law for one employer to will- 
fully and maliciously entice the 
employees of another employer 
to abandon their employment 
and come to work for him. An 
exception to this rule would 
be where an employer adver- 
tises for help and knows noth- 
ing about the employment 
relationship with another em- 
ployer. 


Termination of Employment 
Relationship 

An employment contract may 
be terminated by the same 
methods as any other kind of 
contract. For example, the fac- 
tory employment relationship 
may be terminated in the fol- 
lowing manners: by the expira- 
tion of the term or period pro- 
vided for in the contract; by 
the accomplishment of the ob- 
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jective set out in the contract; 
by the mutual agreement of 
parties; by the death of either 
party; by the insanity of either 
party; and, by the bankruptcy 
of the employer. 


Abandonment and Discharge 


An employee may not legally 
abandon his employment con- 
tract without just cause. If he 
does so he may subject himself 
to a suit for damages for 
breach of the employment con- 
tract. If the abandonment was 
legally justified, such justifica- 
tion would constitute a valid 
defense. As a general rule any 
material breach of the employ- 
ment contract by the employer 
will constitute justification for 
abandonment of the contract 
on the part of the employee. 

Here are examples of justifi- 
cation for abandonment; re- 
fusal or failure of the employer 
to pay the employee the com- 
pensation agreed upon; the re- 
quirement of the performance 
of services not contracted for; 
and, the requirement of per- 
formance at a different place 
than contracted for. 

If an employment contract 
is terminable at will your em- 
ployer may discharge his em- 
ployee at any time, without 
cause, and, without being sub- 
ject to damages. 

You should understand that 
the following are examples of 
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justifiable grounds for the dis- 
charge of a factory employee: 
material breach of the employ- 
ment contract; disloyalty on the 
part of the employee; incompe- 
tency; negligence in discharge 
of his duties; insubordination; 
and, illness for an unreasonable 
length of time. 


Other Pointers 


As a competent foreman in 
your factory, you know that 
the American free enterprise 
system has the power to solve 
today’s industrial relations 
problems concerning the em- 
ployer-employee relationship. 
You are confronted with the 
task of coordinating the work 
and of getting cooperation 
among your employees. This of 
course requires leadership on 
your part, working together 
to manage people along with a 
working knowledge of the legal 
relationship of employer and 
employee. 

You can solve this problem 
in many respects through build- 
ing cooperation among your 
factory employees as a member 
of your management team, 
understanding personnel func- 
tions, and guarding the safety 
and health of workers. Work- 
ing in such a maze of super- 
visory functions, you must be 
more than a mere explainer of 
the law and/or rules and regu- 
lations of your factory. 











Snowman 





A La Carte 


by Dick Ashbaugh 


HE FOLLOWING RECIPE for an old-fashioned snowman was handed 
‘Law to me by my grandfather. At the time Grandpa was 
standing on a chair changing a gas mantle, when he suddenly 
turned and handed down the recipe. Although I was very young 
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I can remember his exact 
words. “Here, boy,” he said. 

I’ve had to make a few 
changes, but essentially it is the 
same. The basic ingredient is 
still snow. 

The other materials, avail- 
able in any wide-awake com- 
munity, are as follows: 


e 1 carrot for nose. 
@ 1 stovepipe hat with brim. 
e 6 lumps of coal for buttons. 


e 8 marbles for teeth and 
eyes. 


e 1 mop for snowman to hold. 


e 8 small children—a couple 
of your own and anything you 
can borrow from the neighbors. 


e 16 assorted mittens, boots, 
and scarves to be rolled into 
the snow for reinforcing. 


First gather the children and 
count noses. If you have more 
noses than children go back in 
the house and sit down awhile. 
Next start on your base for the 
snowman. Start rolling at the 
top of a grade. When you get 
to the bottom you will have 
a snowball roughly the size of 
Mt. Whitney. Place your hands 
on top and shove back upgrade 
with a graceful, gliding motion. 
Then pick yourself up from the 
other side, give the thing a 
vicious kick and call for help. 

While you are rolling the 


base, several of your assistants 
can be rolling heads under the 
supervision of an older person 
—perhaps your wife, who has 
come out whimpering, “Let me 
help too. I haven’t made a 
snowman since I was a little 
girl.” As a matter of fact, she’s 
never made a snowman in her 
life. As a little girl she had the 
sniffles and had to stay in and 
watch through the window. 
Start her with heads and let her 
go crazy. Spare heads can be 
stacked to one side and raffled 
off at the next PTA festival. 

In the meantime, while you 
are chugging back uphill with 
the base, you should meet the 
torso crew coming down. Stop 
and have hot chocolate and give 
them a short talk on the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. This 
gives you a chance to get your 
-treath back, and furtively re- 
arrange any vertebrae that 
have slipped out of place. Then 
it’s back uphill with the torso 
and heave ho! onto the base. 

At this point you may have 
an overpowering urge to go lie 
down. But with eight children 
shouting “Aw, c’mon—chick- 
en!” it won’t work. It is time 
to do arms. 

Rolling an arm is a good bit 
like rolling a rug. In fact, it 
isn’t a bad idea to take several 
of the more progressive chil- 
dren into the house and let 
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them practice rolling the living 
room rug. If your wife objects, 
turn to her and say, “My, how 
you’ve changed. A short time 
ago you couldn’t get enough of 
this snowman.” She will cry, 
but it can’t be helped. 

Now and then one of the 
brighter children will suggest 
building an electric snowman. 
Tell him it can’t be done. Ex- 
plain that a man named Edison 
tried for years to invent an 
electric snowman, but finally 
gave up and invented the 
phonograph instead. While he 
is thinking this over finish roll- 
ing arms. 

Remember, a first-class snow- 
man’s arms never dangle loose- 
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ly. If possible, fold one arm 
across his chest. This gives him 
something of a military bearing 
and a chance to get a good grip 
on the mop handle. 

You are now ready for the 
marbles and carrot. Let the 
smallest child place the nose. 
If the older children protest, 
they can do buttons or be sent 
home with snow down their 
collars. 

As a final touch you should 
place the stovepipe hat your- 
self. Remember not to anchor 
the brim too securely. This type 
of snowman is a gentleman. If 
a snowlady should happen to 
pass by he will want to tip his 
hat. 














“Yes, Chester, | know it’s payday and | know | haven’t been around with the 
pay envelope yet.” 
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by Hon. John H. Fanning 
Member, National Labor Relations Board 


RYING TO RECREATE THE SHIFTING PATTERN OF ISSUES before the 
National Labor Relations Board over its 24-year history is a 
large order. An issue in labor-management relations is not a 
floating abstraction, but rather a living clash of viewpoints in- 


extricably woven into the fab- 
ric of a particular time. The 
issues that loomed large yester- 
day have a way of diminishing, 
while others, scarcely noticed 
at the time, rise to importance 
as the years pass. A quarter 
century can fluctuate the ma- 
jors and the minors consider- 
ably. 

In the early days of the act, 
the great issues naturally cen- 
tered on the discrimination 
against employees for organiz- 
ing or participating in unions. 
This still bulks large in the 
administration of the law, but 
the issues in this area today 
are mostly ones of evidence. 
The keystone of the Act, of 
course, from the beginning was 
collective bargaining, and this 
is the part of our structure of 





labor-management relations 
that is still far from complete. 
Because this is where many of 
the major issues of the future 
seem to lie, I would like to cen- 
ter your attention tonight. 
mainly upon the changes in this 
area of the Board’s activity. 

Our story might be said to 
start on a warm mid-June day 
in Pittsburgh. 

A group of union and em- 
ployer negotiators sat down to 
bargain. The bargaining was 
hard, but 15 days later they had 
reached an agreement that the 
union representatives were 
willing to take back to their 
members for approval. The 
union negotiators had all re- 
turned to their office, when the 
chief management negotiator 
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sent a car to bring one of them 
back. The company representa- 
tive had one point that he 
wanted to clear up. He declared 
bluntly that, while the agree- 
ment reached was firm if ac- 
cepted by the employees, the 
company would not put its 
Signature on any contract or 
agreement with a union. This 
management declaration of 
July 1, 1937, of course was ulti- 
mately to make history. This 
was the H. J. Heinz case. ! Man- 
agement’s position was that the 
Labor Act, which had been 
declared constitutional only 
three months earlier, did not 
require that agreements be put 
into writing and signed. This 
was a common view among em- 
ployers’ counsel in those days, 
and the Act itself was silent on 
the subject. 

Three and a half years later, 
in 1941, the Supreme Court 
ruled, without dissent, that the 
refusal to sign a written con- 
tract was an illegal refusal to 
bargain. The Court held that, 
even though the National Labor 
Relations Act did not specify it, 
effective collective bargaining 


1H. J. Heinz Co. v. N.L.R.B., 311 U.S. 514 
(1941). 

2N.L.R.B v. Sands Mfg. Co., 306 U.S. 332 
(1939) . 

U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bulletin No. 1222 
(1957). 

‘Ethelbert Stewart, Annals of American 
Academy of Political Science, Sept. 1910, 
p. 321. 
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required signed written agree- 
ments, when requested. In the 
years between the events in 
Pittsburgh and the Supreme 
Court’s decision, the question 
had gone through seven Courts 
of Appeals. These courts held, 
6 to 1, that signed written a- 
greements were required. None- 
theless, the Supreme Court’s 
ruling may well be said to 
open the era of modern collec- 
tive bargaining. From that day, 
the contract began moving to 
the forefront of American 
labor-management relations. 
The decision was a major step 
toward putting into practical 
effect what the Court two years 
earlier in the Sands case? had 
taken to be the objective of the 
statute—the making of labor 
contracts “binding on _ both 
parties.” Today, with an esti- 
mated 125,000 agreements in 
effect, covering about 18,000,000 
employees,’ the contract un- 
doubtedly is the focal point of 
our labor law. 


This is not meant to suggest 
that the written agreement was 
an innovation brought by the 
Labor Act of 1935. Far from it. 
Actually, the written union 
agreement dates back at least 
to 1795 in the printing indus- 
try, * and by the 1890’s, written 
“trade agreements,” as they 
were called, were quite com- 
mon within the limited areas 
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where unions were organized.® 
In 1937, the Labor Department 
surveying 2,900 establishments 
where unions were recognized 
in some degree found more 
than 66 per cent of the em- 
ployees under written agree- 
ments. However, most of the 
big industries, except mining, 
were not yet in this category. 

The original Act, however, 
did not provide any machinery 
for enforcing labor contracts, 
and enforcement in the state 
courts was so rare as to be near- 
ly non-existent. Unions, gun- 
shy of the courts because of 
their bitter experience with 
strike injunctions, relied al- 
most entirely upon self-help to 
make agreements binding. At 
least some of this shyness had 
been dissipated by the ban on 
federal labor injunctions in the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1932. 
And by 1938 we find the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the American 
Federation of Labor testifying 
before the House Judiciary 


5Jchn R. Commons, History of Labor in 
the U.S., 1918, Vol. 1, p. 121. Written 
Trade Agreements in Collective Bargain- 
Foe. Bulletin No. 4 (1939) pp. 





®* Written Trade Agreements, NLRB Bulle- 
tin Cited Above, p. 215. 

7 Quoted in Busby v. Electric Utility Em- 
ployees Union, 147 F. 2d—865, 866-867 
(CP. DC. 1945), holding unions suable 
on contract in the District of Columbia. 

8See J. I. Case Co. v. N.L.R.B., 321 U.S. 
332, 334-335 (1944). 

*Assn. of Westinghouse Salaried Em- 
piovers Union, 147 F. 2nd—865, 866-867 

437 (1955). 


9See Scullin Steel Co., 65 NLRB 1294 
(1946) . 


Committee that labor organiza- 
tions were no longer afraid of 
being made suable in the fed- 
eral courts. * He indicated also 
that they would like to do some 
suing of their own. 

The courts of those days, 
however, did not know quite 
what to make of a union agree- 
ment as a legal instrument, and 
their varied reactions to it were 
not unlike those of the blind 
men of the ancient story exam- 
ining an elephant. Nor have the 
courts of more recent times 
been a great deal more success- 
ful. They have viewed it as a 
“charter,” a third-party bene- 
ficiary contract, or a “treaty,” 
or a mere expression of custom 
and usage, or a schedule of 
tariffs like those of a common 
carrier.* The question of the 
true nature of a labor contract 
continues to simmer on a back 
burner of the judicial stoves. 
The Supreme Court, when of- 
fered an opportunity in the 
Westinghouse® case to name 
the dish, judiciously declined. 

Meanwhile, though, one of 
the employer’s main interests in 
a labor agreement—the no- 
strike clause—was given in- 
direct enforcement by the de- 
velopment of the rule under 
the federal labor act that em- 
ployees could be lawfully dis- 
charged for striking in violation 
of a no-strike agreement. 1° 
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But coming back to the 
Heinz case of 1937, the course 
of bargaining there was not un- 
usual in that time, except pos- 
sibly for the relative speed of 
negotiations and the clear-cut 
way it presented a major ques- 
tion of law. The Board reported 
in 1938 that a large share of the 
bargaining cases coming before 
it involved outright refusal of 
the employer even to meet or 
negotiate with the employees’ 
representatives. 1! Refusal to 
make a binding contract was 
almost as common where un- 
ions were making their first 
appearance. The extent of em- 
ployer resistance to employee 
organization is indicated by the 
fact that, during the four-year 
period while the Heinz case was 
wending its way to the high 
court, the Board reinstated 
more than 48,000 employees 
who had been discharged for 
union activities. This was al- 
most double the number re- 
instated in the next six years, 
and it does not count the 190,- 
000 strikers the Board found 
had been illegally denied re- 
instatement. '*? The comparable 
figure today is between 1,000 





113 NLRB Ann. Rep. 90 (1938) 
1212 NLRB Ann. Rep. 88 (1947) 


18 Foster Rhea Dulles, Labor in America. 
(1949) p. 256. 


146 NLRB Ann. Rep. (1941) p. 18 
1512 NLRB Ann. Rep. (1947) p. 88. 
16 23 NLRB Ann. Rep. (1958) p. 146. 
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and 1,800 employees reinstated 
a year. 

Probably the major im- 
mediate question of the first 
few years of the Act was wheth- 
er employer-contrelled unions 
and representation plans could 
continue under the new law. 
These organizations had flour- 
ished in the 1920’s as the em- 
ployer’s answer to employees’ 
apparent yearning for self-or- 
ganization. Some 400 of these 
organizations covered in one 
survey were reported to have 
more than 1,300,000—which was 
equivalent to more than half 
the membership of the A.F.L. at 
the time. 1? Many of the early 
Supreme Court decisions ‘on 
the Act involved the question of 
employer control of employees 
organizations, and particularly 
the Board’s newly-fashioned 
remedy of permanent disestab- 
lishment. In 1941, the Board 
disestablished no less than 500 
employer-controlled labor or- 
ganizations,‘ and the next 
year it disestablished another 
280. 1° Such organizations are 
still with us but on a greatly 
reduced scale. In 1958, the 
Board had to disestablish only 
23. 36 

Incidentally, at the moment, 
the Supreme Court is consider- 
ing a question closely related 
to the employer-controlled un- 
ion familiar in the early days 
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of the act. This is in the Cabot 
Carbon 1" case, where the ques- 
tion is whether an employer 
may operate advisory commit- 
tees of employees which take 
up grievances and at least 
sometimes delve into other 
matters on which the Act re- 
quires bargaining. One court 
of appeals has viewed such 
committees as harmless “chan- 
nels of communication” with 
employees. Other courts, and 
the Board, view them as em- 
ployer-controlled labor organi- 
zations forbidden by the Act. 
We now await the final word 
from the Supreme Court. 

This brings the main line of 
our story up to the outbreak 
of World War II. The ques- 
tions as to the employer-con- 
trolled union had been pretty 
well explored and were settled 
at least for the time being. The 
necessity of written agreements 
was well established. During 
the war period, the only major 
bargaining issue which came to 
the fore was that of the indi- 
vidual contract, and negotia- 
tions with individual employees 
when a _ union had _ been 
chosen. These questions, how- 
ever, really dated from the pre- 
war period. It simply takes a 
long time to get an issue from 
the bargaining table through 
%7Cabot Carbon Co. v. N.L.R.B. (CAS, 


1958) 256 F. 2d 281, cert. granted, 358 
U.S. 863. 


to the Supreme Court. Indi- 
vidual agreements were held to 
fall before a group agreement, 
and individual bargaining was 
held precluded by the em- 
ployees’ selection of a group 
representative. 

But World War II probably 
must be credited with a sub- 
stantial part in teaching the art 
of peaceful bargaining to both 
employers and unions. The na- 
tional unions early took a 
pledge not to strike during the 
war—a pledge which they kept 
with highly commendable fi- 
delity in the face of consider- 
able pressure at various times. 
And, as millions of men went 
into the armed forces and 
orders for war materials 
mounted, many a recalcitrant 
employer either swallowed or 
forgot his former animosity to 
unions. Peaceful bargaining 
was pretty much a necessity, 
and the War Labor Board, 
while wielding with little hesi- 
tation its great powers to 
fix wages and working con- 
ditions, nonetheless adopted 
many of the formalities of bar- 
gaining as part of its procedure. 
The tripartite composition of 
WLB also brought a large 
measure of bargaining tech- 
nique into the upper reaches 
of labor-management relations 
as representatives of labor, 
management and public strove 
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to meld their differing points of 
view into a composite national 
policy. 

The war also had its after- 
math in labor-management re- 
lations. The continuation of 
wage controls in the postwar 
period sent unions out along the 
social security path in search 
of benefits for their members. 
Fringe issues, as they were first 
called, became the major bar- 
gaining matters of the day. This 
departure from straight wage- 
and-hour trade union interest 
of the past immediately boiled 
up into a major issue for the 
National Labor Relations Board 
—a red-hot issue, at least from 
the standpoint of public inter- 
est. As the Board held that bar- 
gaining was required, first on 
pensions, and later on group in- 
surance and bonuses, a great 
outcry went up from manage- 
ment. But the courts of appeals, 
one after another, upheld the 
Board’s decision, and the ques- 
tion was never even reviewed 
by the Supreme Court. The 
fringe issues had become a part 
of the regular fabric of collec- 
tive bargaining. Later, when 
the Board and a court of ap- 
peals held bargaining was re- 
quired on an employee stock 
purchase plan, it raised only a 
relatively small ripple of man- 
agement complaint. But stock 


18 N.L.R.B. v. Borg-Warner Corp. 356 U.S. 
342 (1958). 
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purchase plans, unlike pensions, 
insurance and bonuses, have 
attracted little interest from 
the unions as a subject of bar- 
gaining. 

Surveying the field of bar- 
gaining subjects, the Board long 
has viewed it as divided into 
two principal areas. One is the 
area of mandatory subjects, on 
which the Act requires bargain- 
ing. This area is delineated by 
the statutory phrase “wages, 
hours, and other terms and con- 
ditions of employment.” On 
subjects in this area, the parties 
must bargain, but also they 
have the right to take a posi- 
tion and insist upon it as the 
price of an agreement. To an 
impasse, in the language of bar- 
gaining. The other area, which 
is less sharply defined, is that 
of permissible subjects—mat- 
ters on which the parties may, 
by mutual agreement, bargain, 
but they are not required to do 
so. And also neither may insist 
to an impasse upon its position 
as to a permissible subject. This 
doctrine appeared in many 
Board decisions over the years, 
but it was only in the Borg- 
Warner '® decision of last year 
that it was officially received 
by the Supreme Court. One 
commentator has_ suggested 
that it may be only a passing 
dictum of the Court, but the 
Board has taken the view that 
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the Court meant what it said. 
At issue in the case was an em- 
ployer’s insistence upon a con- 
tract provision for a vote of all 
employees on the employer’s 
last offer and before a strike 
could be called. The Court 
agreed with the Board that in- 
sistence upon such a provision 
was an fllegal refusal to bar- 
gain. 

Another matter which has 
risen to the stature of a major 
issue in recent years is union 
strike and slowdown tech- 
niques in connection with bar- 
gaining. The sitdown strike, of 
course, was early held to be an 
illegal seizure of property and 
hence an employee activity not 
protected by the Act. The Board 
has held, somewhat similarly, 
that the slowdown is an un- 
protected activity for which an 
employee may be discharged. 
But the question in the recent 
case is different. It goes to the 
ie Local 449 v. N.L.R.B., 353 U.S. 87 (1957). 


_—_— 
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bargaining relation. The first 
such technique to come up for 
scrutiny was the _ so-called 
“whipsaw” strike in union bar- 
gaining with an association of 
employers. This was the Local 
449 case, also known as Buffalo 
Linen.1® Here, a union bar- 
gaining with an association of 
employers struck one employer 
over contract issues, and the 
other employers’ promptly 
locked out their employees. The 
Board held that this was legiti- 
mate self-help on the part of 
the employers since their object 
was to protect their position as 
a bargaining group, rather than 
to be picked off one by one 
through “whipsaw” strikes. The 
U. S. Court of Appeals in New 
York disagreed, but the Su- 
preme Court found that, by 
allowing the employers this 
self-help in the situation, the 
Board had properly balanced 
the conflicting interests here. 

(Continued next month in MANAGE) 
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Why You Forget Names! 


by David V. Lewis 
Special Course Instructor, Convair-Fort Worth, 
a Division of General Dynamics Corporation 


oO”: ARE ABOUT 99 To 1 that you have only a fair to poor 
memory for names and faces—even though this ability is 
far and away one of your greatest social assets. 

Few of us have been spared the humiliation of having had our 


memories go blank when intro- 
ducing an important business 
associate, or maybe even an old 
friend. 

But why? What makes name- 
remembering more difficult— 
for most people—than other 
types of recall? 

One of the main reasons is in 
the name itself. 





Psychologists tell us we re- 
member best those things that 
can be made meaningful. 

Unfortunately, most names 
have no logical meaning. There 
simply is no tie-in between the 
person himself and his mon- 
icker. If you don’t believe it, 
try to find a good reason why 
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any 10 people you know are 
named thusly. 

Unless you’re a “Memory Ex- 
pert,” steeped in the ability to 
make associations, you’ll un- 
doubtedly have a difficult time 
doing so. 

Sigmund Freud, the great 
psychoanalyst, said there is a 
tendency to forget the name of 
a person who provokes some 
painful emotion. 

For instance, quick-like: 
What was the name of that 
grade-school teacher who 
flunked you in math? 

And how about the old hit 
tune that went: “My old flame, 
I can’t even remember her 
name...” 

Logical, according to Freud, 
because the old flame probably 
tugged at some _ unpleasant 
memory. 

In addition, Freud found that 
most people have trouble re- 
calling names when tired or 
intoxicated. A few martinis 
may bolster your bravado, but 
they'll murder your memory. 

Other Freudian conclusions: 
You have a tendency to be re- 
pelled by meeting someone with 
your own name. “Mr. Lewis, 
meet Mr. Lewis.” Ugh! 

And like a sneeze, name-for- 
getting is highly contagious. (If 
you want your companion to 
forget, too, just say; “That guy 
who played in the’ movie last 
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night, the tall one, what was 
his name?”). 

This inability to remember 
names is a sort of universal 
disease. I like to refer to it as 
Name Neurosis, simply because 
it tends to drive lots of people 
nuts. 

I think it safe to say that all 
—in varying degrees—suffer 
from Name Neurosis. 

This widespread malajust- 
ment besets us about the time 
we become aware that it’s soci- 
ally cricket to call people by 
name. And in all too many 
cases it gets worse because we 
come to believe there is no cure 
for forgetting names. 

Now, I have a hunch that 
Name Neurosis can be cured, if 
the case is properly diagnosed 
and treated. 

First, it is necessary to recog- 
nize the diverse symptoms of 
this miasma of our memory. 
Here are some of the more 
common ones: 


Snobbism 


The Social Snob is interested 
in your name. At least until 
she can determine if it’s soci- 
ally significant. 

The Snob usually pursues a 
line of reasoning that goes 
something like this: 

“Oh, how do you do, Mr. 
Lewis,” she says effusively. (In- 
cidentally, this symptom occurs 
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most commonly among the 
“shes.”) “Hi,” I reply. 

There ensue a few moments 
of what appears to be light 
banter. But in reality, the 
Social Snob is engaged in ex- 
pert cross-examining. 

“It just occurred to me,” she 
finally says, “you must be re- 
lated to the manufacturing 
Lewises?” 

“Nope,” I say, “Fm afraid 
not.” 

The Snob is momentarily 
taken aback. But she rallies 
quickly. Although she’s missed 
the big one, you can tell she’s 
still betting that you’re some- 
where on the social scale. 

“You’re not related to the 
clothing store Lewises? .. .” 

I nod negatively. 

“The real estate Lewises?” 

“No.” 

At this point marked con- 
fusion sets in. Ostensibly, she 
has run the gamut of Lewises of 
social import. 

Worn by her incessant jousts, 
however, I finally volunteer the 
answer, “My old man’s a cab 
driver.” 

Stunned, the Social Snob 
utters an inaudible blasphemy 
and vanishes from the scene. 

Had I actually been the Lewis 
of manufacturing, or real estate, 
or what-have-you fame, Id 
have been in like Flynn. My 
name would have been indeli- 
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bly impressed on her memory. 

But there is no room in the 
mind of the Social Snob for the 
socially insignificant. 


Impressionism 

Here we have the gay blade, 
whose Social Intelligence ought 
to be pretty high. 

He could well be the life of 
the party—gay, witty, effer- 
vescent. 

Almost always he’s a mem- 
orable character. And he gen- 
erally manages to make a 
terrific impression on one and 
all. 

Ah, but here’s the rub. The 
Impressionist is so busy im- 
pressing—being remembered— 
that he himself has no time to 
remember your name. 

He’s usually too busy being 
charming to be concerned over 
whether he caught your name. 
In fact, he’s often not even 
aware that you threw it. 


Cleverism 

A benign symptom of Name 
Neurosis is Cleverism—the use 
of gimmicks to trick the other 
person into giving his name. 

Cleverists, as the name im- 
plies, often display great initia- 
tive and ingenuity. These same 
traits, applied to a systematic 
approach to remembering 
names, could well make him a 
masterful name-rememberer. 

The most obvious (and per- 
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haps odious) gimmick is this 
ancient standby: 

“Oh, yes of course we’ve met. 
Now, just how did you spell 
your name?” 

“J-O-N-E-S!” 

Even this personal affront is 
usually not enough to cool the 
ardor of the Cleverist. More 
often than not, the gimmick will 
work. 

“O-H-S-H-L-E-S-K-Y,” the 
possessor of the difficult name 
will say gleefully, pleased as 
Punch that the Cleverist has 
been thoughtful enough to re- 
member his name. 

The Cleverist uses many other 
gimmicks. Not an uncommon 
one is the old loaded question: 
“Do you spell your name with 
an ‘i’ or ‘e’?” (You’d be sur- 
prised how many names have 
one or the other). 

The unsuspecting victim will 
usually respond eagerly. “Why, 
it’s B-A-N-G-E-R” she'll coo. 

Such gimmicks, of course, 
sometimes backfire. 

A young Cleverist with am- 
orous ideas, but a poor memory, 
wanted very much to impress a 
certain young lady whose name 
he couldn’t recall. So he tried 
the I-or-E routine. 

Unhappily, her name was 
HILL. 


Reclusism 
The Recluse rarely ever re- 
members a name because he is 


just too self-conscious to pay 
attention when being intro- 
duced to a new person. 

His Name Neurosis stems 
from his complete aversion to 
social situations. He’d much 
rather be home playing soli- 
taire than living it up. 

All of which makes name- 
remembering a most difficult 
feat for him. 

The Recluse is physically un- 
comfortable when meeting peo- 
ple. And this self-conscious con- 
dition is further compounded 
when he happens to call some- 
one by the wrong name. 

As a result, he seldom calls 
people by name at all. 


Thinkism 


Everybody knows that think- 
ing, when done in moderation, 
is not a bad thing at all. 

However, it saddens me to 
report that a majority of our in- 
tellectuals, who purportedly do 
most of our thinking, are often 
sorely afflicted with Name Neu- 
rosis. 

Reason: They are all the time 
thinking. 

I have analyzed such an ac- 
quaintance of mine, one of those 
bright young space engineers, 
during an introduction. His 
thinking must go something 
like this: 

“Pleased to meet you, Mr. 
Carraway.” (Well, whadda ya 

(Continued on page 41) 
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The Tough Part Isn't the Work 


by Henry N. Ferguson 


w= AMAZES ME ABOUT THIS WONDERFUL LAND of ours is how 
anything ever gets accomplished—in the business world, 
that is. To dramatize my premise, I made a few notations at the 
office yesterday—a typical day—and the conclusion is obvious. 

8:30. I arrive at my desk eager to get the Andrews account 
whipped into shape. I buzz for Miss McQuiddy before realizing 
she doesn’t come in until 9:00. So I think I'll just have a look 
at the Andrews file while I’m waiting. It’s locked. 

8:30-9:15. Miss McQuiddy arrives breathless but radiant. She 
greets me cheerily and apologizes for missing her bus. 

9:20. Miss McQuiddy goes into the daily ritual of removing 
hat, gloves, galoshes, coat, fixing her hair, putting on fresh make- 
up. 

9:30. We assume our places and I start to dictate. “Dear Mr. 
Andrews .. .” The phone rings. 

9:30-9:45. Miss McQuiddy, with many “oh’s” and “ah’s” re- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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You and Your Girl Friday 


by Betty A. Dietz 


RE YOU A COMBINATION OGRE AND SIMON LEGREE to your secre- 
tary? Or do you fancy yourself a man with a heart—the one 
the girls in the stenographic pool would most like to take dictation 
from? 
Better look again. 


The good secretary, some business executives are beginning to 
realize, is as scarce as a two-dollar bill. A glance at the help- 
wanted advertisements in any metropolitan newspaper will bear 
this out. 

A recent Sunday listing of some 169 jobs for women included 
more than 50 for secretarial and stenographic positions. Salaries 
even for beginners are climbing and job inducements range from 
“attractive new building” to “insurance and retirement benefits.” 
One such ad even promised an air-conditioned office, free park- 
ing facilities and low-cost meals in 2 company cafeteria. 

Today’s secretarial job-hunter gets the red-carpet treatment. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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THE TOUGH PART 


(Continued from page 34) 
ceives a complete running ac- 
count of her girl friend’s date 
the previous evening. 


9:45. Miss McQuiddy takes 
purse from drawer and departs 
for coffee break. Stops at door 
to inquire if she can bring me 
a container of coffee. I refuse in 
my best martyr manner. 


10:15. Miss McQuiddy finally 
returns. Has handful of tickets 
on a raffle being conducted to 
buy equipment for the com- 
pany’s bowling team. I buy a 
couple. She will be right back 
as soon as she gives the money 
to the treasurer. I clear my 
throat menacingly and she re- 
minds me of company policy 
not to leave money in desk. 


11:00. Miss McQuiddy finds 
her way back with a choice bit 
of news. Peggy in Accounts 
Payable is going to have a baby. 
She needs a little extra time 
during lunch to buy a shower 
present. Her tone indicates 
what I will be if I don’t permit 
it. I consider risking such a 
fate, but before I can decide, 
she is on the phone calling her 
mother. And there’s no use 
complaining. If she doesn’t call 
her mother every day at this 
time her mother will call her. 


February 


11:30. We start dictation 
again just as Miss Devers of 
Billing comes in to discuss de- 
tails of Peggy’s shower. More 
throat clearing on my part and 
Miss Devers flounces out with 
a sympathetic glance at Miss 
McQuiddy. 

11:45. Miss McQuiddy goes to 
lunch. I phone the restaurant 
for a sandwich to be sent up 
and settle down to study the 
Andrews file. The boss buzzes 
to see how I’m coming with the 
Andrews case. I compose a 
memo in longhand. 


1:30. Miss McQuiddy returns 
with a package done up in a 
delicate shade of blue with a 
pink bow. Immediately phones 
three other girls on the floor to 
see what they bought for the 
shower. 


1:45. I give Miss McQuiddy 
my hand-written memo. She 
complains she cannot read my 
handwriting. I ask her to get 
Mr. Andrews on the phone. 


1:50. Miss McQuiddy goes 
over details of baby shower 
with switchboard operator for 
ten minutes then places my 
call. I outline the entire deal 
to Mr. Andrews, then discover 
he is the wrong Andrews. 

2:30. Break off conversation 
determined to lay down the law 
to Miss McQuiddy. Can’t—she’s 
on coffee break. 
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3:00. Decide to go see An- 
drews personally since his office 
is close by. He’s playing golf. 

4:00. Return to office. Note 
on my desk advises Miss Mc- 
Quiddy is attending company 
training course on How To Be 
a Perfect Secretary. 


4:30. A representative from 
the “Good Ideas” committee 
arrives to present Miss Mc- 
Quiddy with a $10 award for 
the best suggestion of the 
month. She had suggested that 
secretaries could get more 
work done if carbon paper was 
available on an endless roll. 


4:45. We finally get out a 
memo to Mr. Andrews, finishing 
just as the phone rings. It’s the 
boss again sarcastically inquir- 
ing about the Andrews case. 


4:50. Miss McQuiddy goes to 
powder room to put on fresh 
make-up, coat, galoshes, hat 
and gloves. 


4:55. Personnel calls with a 
reminder that Miss McQuiddy 
is now eligible for a raise. It is 
reinforced with a subtle sug- 
gestion that “good secretaries 
are hard to find.” 

4:5942. Miss McQuiddy waves 
a cheery goodnight as she goes 
out the door. 

See what I mean? 


YOUR GIRL FRIDAY 


(Continued from page 35) 


It doesn’t take much of a busi- 
nessman to recognize the fact 
it may be less expensive in the 
long run, and certainly less 
painful, to keep an experienced 
secretary than to break in a 
new one every six months. 

What is a secretary, first of 
all? The National Secretaries 
Association describes her as “an 
executive assistant who works 
directly with rather than for 
an executive . . . who knows 
how to work with people... 
who knows the answers to 
company problems... protects 
her employer from interrup- 
tions ... and has complete mas- 
tery of office skills.” 


Assuming your secretary is 
this paragon of virtue, how do 
you the boss measure up? Most 
bosses have their flaws, even 
the most devoted Girl Friday 
will admit—in strictest confi- 
dence, of course. Their com- 
plaints add up to a multitude 
of sins and when any man is 
guilty of more than his share, 
it’s a simple matter for a girl 
to pack up her make-up kit and 
fresh pair of gloves (the ones 
she keeps in her bottom desk 
drawer for emergencies) along 
with her understanding and 
discretion. She can always find 
another job. 

So, if you spot your secretary 
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studying the classified ads in- 
stead of her shorthand notes, 
it may be time to review your 
own qualifications for the role 
as boss. 

The man who waits until 4:30 
to dictate a letter that “just has 
to get out tonight” is one of 
those least likely to rate with 
a secretary. It can happen oc- 
casionally, of course, and every 
secretary worth her salt can 
spot an emergency. But the 
boss who regularly puts off dic- 
tation until late in the after- 
noon may find himself typing 
his own letters. 

“I don’t mind staying late to 
type a really important report 
or letter, but it’s difficult to ex- 
plain to my husband when he’s 
double-parked outside,” says 
one. “My husband does his dic- 
tation in the morning.” 

The man who expects his sec- 
retary to be an undercover 
agent and pipeline to all the 
office rumors gets another nix 
from the average private sec- 
retary. He’s usually pretty in- 
secure about his own position 
and uses her to keep him posted 
on any underground movement 
to get him out of the way. The 
same man would have a fit if 
the secretary turned informer 
on his own activities. 

Discretion is the better part 
of valor for any secretary, but 
the man who expects his Girl 
Friday to lie brazenly to his 
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own boss or to his wife is also 
asking for one of two things: 
blackmail or a new secretary. 

“Every girl has to make a 
few excuses, such as saying he’s 
in conference when he doesn’t 
want to talk to a certain caller. 
But I draw the line when he 
wants me to tell his wife he’s 
out on business when I heard 
him make a date with the 
blonde down the hall,” says one 
honest corporation employee. 
“Tf his wife demands to know 
where he is, I just say he went 
out.” 

Dictation often is a sore point 
with stenographers and secre- 
taries alike. The worst offender 
is the man who chews on a pipe 
or cigar while he’s talking, or 
mutters while he looks out the 
window. 

“When you work with a man 
a few years you can anticipate 
pretty well what kind of 
answer he’ll give to a certain 
letter, but you can also be com- 
pletely mistaken. I’m no mind 
reader. If he’d only put down 
that blasted pipe long enough 
to dictate, I'd never consider 
leaving,” explains one young 
woman who recently turned in 
her resignation. 

The boss who walks out of 
the office without notifying his 
secretary how long he’ll be gone 
or where he can be reached 
leaves only a confused and 
helpless office force. 
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“It makes me look stupid 
when the main office calls and 
tries to locate my boss,” says 
one secretary. “I can’t give an 
intelligent answer and it cer- 
tainly doesn’t look good for 
him.” 

The executive who enjoys 
his role as tyrant is also low 
man on the popularity totem 
pole. 

“No worker objects to being 
corrected if it’s done in an un- 
derstanding, tactful way, but I 
refuse to be yelled at across 
the whole office, particularly 
in front of visitors,” explains 
one 15-year veteran in the sec- 
retarial field. She recently left 
a job with a large insurance 
firm for one with a competitive 
firm. 

Pleasant surroundings are 
important to every employee, 
and certainly the secretary is 
no exception. One attorney’s 
secretary recently served notice 
to her boss: Either have a little 
painting and cleaning done 
around the office and some new 
lighting equipment installed or 
she was pulling out. The boss 
thought she was bluffing, get- 
ting cranky in her old age. So 
she quit. After interviewing 12 
prospective secretaries, each of 
whom took a dismal view of 
the dingy quarters, he was fi- 
nally forced to pay for a little 
redecorating. The former sec- 
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retary eventually came back 
with a $20 increase in pay. 

Asking a secretary to give 
up her lunch hour to shop for 
anniversary and birthday gifts 
for his family or pick up tickets 
for his parties, is another way 
to become unpopular. Most 
girls say they don’t object to 
these chores if they are done 
on office time, but they object 
strenuously to fitting them into 
their own rushed lunch period. 

The man who assumes the 
term private secretary has ama- 
tory connotations is another 
who gets thumbed down by the 
career woman. 

“The wolf in boss’s clothing 
usually expects you to think 
he’s the most important thing 
in your life. He’s the kind who 
likes little hide-away places for 
lunch and thinks. you’re just 
dying to fix a night-cap for him 
at your place,” says one girl, 
veteran of an unhappy experi- 
ence. “He’s also the kind who 
wants you to work late and 
then locks the door so the clean- 
ing woman can’t get in.” 

Nine times out of ten, the 
secretaries say, the boss with 
the roving eye also has a tight 
grip on the payroll. He thinks 
the girl who’s lucky enough to 
work for him won’t mind tak- 
ing a little less money. 

The executive who likes. to 
rave about his big deals and 
buys his wife a new mink coat 
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every year is usually the one 
who hates to give his secretary 
a three-dollar raise. If a girl 
has to beg for every salary in- 
crease—assuming that business 
is good and her work is increas- 
ingly satisfactory—she may 
find it more profitable and more 
interesting to move to a con- 
cern where certain pay rises 
are automatic. Pride and dig- 
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nity are important too, she'll 
tell you. 

If this all adds up to a pretty 
grim picture of the boss and 
his Girl Friday, it’s because 
that’s the way many secretaries 
see it. 

Today, they remind you, a 
good secretary is worth her 
weight in gold. And she very 
often gets it. 
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NMA CLUB ANNIVERSARIES 


FEBRUARY 
5 Years: Fairless Works Management 
Club (U.S. Steel) Fairless Hills, Pa. 
MARCH 
5 Years: Twin-Cities Aviation Man- 
agement Association ................ Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bridgeport Brass Manage- 
ment Club . ak iverside, Calif. 
Sylvania Seems Club ..... Shawnee, Oklahoma 
ACF Industries, Inc., 
Supervisors Club ...... St. Louis, Mo. 
10 Years: Bendix Management Club .......... Kansas City, Mo. 
Perfection Foremen’s Club ......... Galion, Ohio 
15 Years: Mirro Foremen’s Association 
Oe BID scccessizensnesepnveccocasens Manitowoc, Wis. 
The Foremen’s Club of the 
Buffalo Division of American 
Brass Company .................:..000 Buffalo, New York 
20 Years: Lima Management Club, Inc. ...... Lima, Ohio 
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WHY YOU FORGET 
NAMES 


(Continued from page 33) 


know, Mr. Carraway looks like 
a prime prospect for a trip to 
Mars .. . Not too tall, well edu- 
cated, adventurous, single ... 
definitely the type we’re looking 
for). 

“What did you say, Mr. 
Carey? Yes, I’m a native here.” 
(... Speaking of natives, won- 
der what kind of people we’ll 
find on Mars? ... Maybe we'll 
know soon ...If we only had a 
way to test human reaction to 
the thermal barrier . . .) 

“Oh, what’s that? Yes, nice 
to have met you.” (Nice fellow, 
that Mr. Gray . . . Looked like 
the ideal space type). 

Although his intentions are 
usually good, the Thinker has 
a bit easier time remembering 
ideas than persons. 

You might say, he’s pre-oc- 
cupied. 

Buddyism 

This fellow habitually uses 
name-substitutes, endearing lit- 
tle epithets like “Buddy,” 
“Chum,” “Friend,” “Pardner,” 
“Pal,” “Old Bean,” ad infinitum. 

Outwardly this species is af- 
fectionate and friendly. 

But beware. Most of the time 
the Buddyist is not being overly 
friendly at all. He simply can’t 


remember your name. In 
fact, he probably never really 
learned it. 

Most Buddyists have good in- 
tentions and a strong social 
urge. 

They are often the extro- 
verted type—maybe a salesman 
or TV announcer—who recog- 
nize the dire need to call people 
by name—but who haven’t 
been able to do anything about 
it. 

Everyone of us is probably 
guilty of Buddyism to some ex- 
tent. It is a comparatively mild 
form of Name Neurosis. 


Avoidism 

Avoidism, perhaps, repre- 
sents the most serious and ad- 
vanced stage of Name Neurosis. 

People who show this symp- 
tom will go to practically any 
length to avoid a name-remem- 
bering situation. 

The Avoidist is usually the 
athletic type—for his evasive 
tactics often require that he 
move gingerly. 

He might well be an ex-in- 
fantryman, for he is capable of 
reconnoitering and taking cover 
with the best of them. 

The Avoidist is essentially a 
sensitive person—for he goes to 
great lengths to avoid point- 
blank name forgetting. 

If not seen by an oncoming 
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“nameless” friend (or relative), 
the Avoidist will often reverse 
his field and walk clear around 
the block to avoid a meeting. 

If the “enemy” is upon him 
and such evasive tactics are 
impossible, he uses the head- 
in-sand tactic of pulling his hat 
down and looking frantically at 
the nearest store window dis- 
play. 

Or he might “take cover” be- 
hind an unsuspecting pedes- 
trian until he can slip past his 
nameless friend. 

In short, he’ll go to great 
lengths to avoid meeting the 
name-remembering situation 
head-on. 

The Avoidist uses consider- 
able energy and ingenuity. 
Properly channeled, these at- 
tributes could make him a 
super name-rememberer. 

These are some of the main 
reasons for forgetting names— 
but by no means all of them. 

However, Name” Neurosis 
needn’t be fatal. Follow this 
little prescription, and I think 
you'll soon notice a marked im- 
provement in your ability to 
recall names and faces. 

e 1. Think Positively — You 
must be confident that you can 
remember names. Rather than 
avoid name-remembering situa- 
tions, invite them at every turn. 
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e 2. Be a Good Listener—Get 
the name right in the first place. 
If necessary, ask the person to 
spell it. Then use the name 
often during the conversation. 


e 3. Make a Strong Visual 
Impression— Study the face 
carefully, “photographing” the 
person’s outstanding physical 
characteristics in your memory. 


e 4. Find a Reason for Re- 
membering—The stronger your 
motive for remembering a per- 
son’s name, the more apt you 
are to retain it permanently. 


e 5. Make an Association— 
Look for an association—logical 
or artificial—between the per- 
son’s name and his physical 
makeup, hobbies, and so forth. 
If his name is Green, for ex- 
ample, it would be significant to 
note that he’s an amateur gar- 
dener. 


e 6. Use the Name Often— 
Both during the introduction, 
and afterwards. Self-test your- 
self often to see if you can recall 
the names of people you’ve met 
recently. 


e 7. Be Brave—And don’t ex- 
pect to be perfect. After all, no 
one is when it comes to remem- 
bering names and faces. 


But it’s almost a cinch that 
you can do much better. 
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Help Your Employees 
Give You All the Facts 


by Charles H. Lang 
Training Specialist, Engineering Staff 
Ford Motor Company 


SOMETIMES GET THE UNCOMFORTABLE FEELING,” a department 

manager was saying to a group of his supervisors, “that you 
people don’t always tell me all the things I ought to know about 
what’s going on out there in the plant.” 


This particular department 
manager has good reason for 
that uncomfortable feeling, and 
if he had caught the quick ex- 
changes of glances between his 
supervisors at his comment he 
would have felt even more un- 





comfortable. Because here is a 
man, not unique among mem- 
bers of management, who has 
not yet mastered the art of 
learning how to get essential 
information in the face-to-face 
interview with his employees. 
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Why should this be so? He is, 
like most members of manage- 
ment, reasonably intelligent, 
probably more mentally alert 
than the average person, moti- 
vated to do a good job, and in 
general highly competent in 
most aspects of his work. Yet 
he sometimes feels inadequate 
when he tries to get at the root 
of a problem, particularly one 
involving personalities. 


Why the Uncomfortable 
Feeling? 

The main reason is that he 
has never taken the time to 
carefully plan the direction of 
his facts-seeking talks with 
subordinates. For one thing, 
planning practically eliminates 
the chances of rambling, pur- 
poseless, and _ unco-ordinated 
discussions. For another, a man 
is more likely to budget the dis- 
cussion time, and thus cover 
all points, if he has planned a 
specific span of time—one hour, 
10 minutes, a _half-hour—in 
which to talk the matter over. 

Here we have the picture of 
a supervisor who would take 
a long, hard look at any of his 
employees who failed to pre- 
plan a project, yet who himself 
gives very little, if any, thought 
to an upcoming conference with 
one of the men—a conference 
dealing, perhaps, with the very 
same project. 

If you, like the uneasy man- 
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ager of the opening paragraph, 
have ever felt your informa- 
tion-getting techniques could 
stand some improvement, there 
are some simple rules, which, if 
followed, will bring you closer 
to achieve the purpose of your 
face-to-face talks with your em- 
ployees. The first thing to do 
in planning such a get-together 
is to determine its specific pur- 
pose. The key word here is 
“specific.” 


The Plan’s the Thing 


Know precisely why you 
want to talk to an employee. 
Write your specific purpose on 
a piece of paper. You may be 
surprised at how difficult it is 
to reduce your vague concept 
of purpose to a few concrete 
words. Try translating, for ex- 
ample, the general idea “should 
I put Jones on this project?” to 
the more concrete “I want to 
find out how often Jones has 
done this thing before, and 
what happened in each case.” 

Generally, most meetings 
with individuals are held for 
one of three reasons: to get in- 
formation, to give information, 
or to create or change an atti- 
tude. Once you know in very 
definite terms why you want to 
talk to an employee, planning 
the progression of the conversa- 
tion becomes easier. 

You can now plan the specific 
questions you want to ask, or 
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the comments you wish to 
make. Actually writing the 
questions on a three- by five- 
inch card makes it less likely 
that you will forget to ask one 
of them during the course of 
the meeting. You can keep the 
card in an inconspicuous place, 
check each question off as you 
ask it, and still avoid giving the 
employee the impression that 
this is an inquisition. 

The questions, needless to 
say, do not have to be asked in 


“Everything going along O.K.?” 
A man can take the easy way 
out and say “No” to your query, 
“Any problems coming up on 
that fly wheel test?” But he’s 
forced to make positive state- 
ments if you phrase it, “Tell 
me about the fly wheel test, 
Joe.” 

In asking questions that re- 
quire a statement for an an- 
swer, be sure not to indicate 
what kind of an answer you 
hope to get. There really is only 





@ The higher you rise in management, 


the more you will need to rely on others 


for information about what’s going on in 


the plant and office. 


Getting the facts is 


easy, if you know how. And here’s how. 








the exact order you have writ- 
ten them down. Any slavish 
adherence to such an outline 
would tend to lose the informal- 
ity and spontaneity necessary 
to achieve the purpose of the 
meeting. 

In wording the questions, 
phrase them wherever possible 
so that they require a state- 
ment rather than a simple “yes” 
or “no” for an answer. You will 
learn more if you ask, “What’s 
the status of the 1961 tail light 
assembly?” than if you ask, 


one way an employee can an- 
swer you if you sum up your 
presentation of a planned pro- 
ject with the words, “.. . and I 
think we can handle this. What 
do you think?” Or, to make the 
point another way, when your 
wife says to the boss, “You 
don’t want to stay to dinner, 
do you?” it isn’t hard for the 
boss to guess what she wants 
to hear. 

Preplanning the wording of 
the questions has an added ad- 
vantage: Time ordinarily spent 
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on formulating questions can 
now be spent concentrating on 
the man’s answers. 

After planning all the ques- 
tions you want to ask, as well as 
the specific phrasing of them, 
you will of course, gather all 
the pertinent data together be- 
fore the meeting. By doing this, 
you will not have to interrupt 
the conversation temporarily to 
check on a bit of information 
that could have been obtained 
ahead of time. 


Don’t Forget to Listen 

If your purpose is to get in- 
formation or to change an atti- 
tude, listening is probably the 
most important single thing for 
you to do. Your results will im- 
prove as you listen more 
and the employee talks more. 
Dr. Ronald Wilson, of Manage- 
ment Consulting Associates, 
estimates that interviewers do 
from 60 to 90 percent of the 
talking, while keeping at least 
a 50-50 balance is recom- 
mended. 

Failure to listen, while being 
a major barrier to achieving the 
purpose of an interview (in- 
deed, to all communication), is 
a barrier which can be sur- 
mounted. It is closely allied to 
the problem of bias—that state 
of mind which leads us to hear, 
by a process of selective listen- 
ing, only what we.want to hear 
or expect to hear. 
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In a study made some years 
ago, for example, A. W. Korn- 
hauser checked the findings of 
two experienced questioners. 
In individual talks with some 
destitute unemployed, one in- 
terviewer with strong Prohibi- 
tionist tendencies reported that 
36 percent of the men gave 
liquor as the cause of their 
downfall. Another man, inter- 
viewing the same group, found 
only 11 percent giving that rea- 
son. Both were honest and con- 
scientious interviewers, but 
failure to listen well led to these 
widely differing conclusions. 

Frank Budde, supervisor of 
salaried placement for Ford 
Motor Company’s engineering 
staff, gives another example of 
how the process of selective lis- 
tening works. All new em- 
ployees attend an orientation 
meeting, usually during the 
first week they come to work 
for Ford. They used to be told 
at this meeting that, according 
to company policy, they could 
become eligible for a merit in- 
crease in salary at any time 
during the year, provided they 
had performed their duties in 
an outstanding manner. 

“It’s amazing,” says Budde, 
“how many of them, until we 
stopped telling them that, used 
to seek out their supervisor 
after about 90 days to ask about 
the raise they were promised.” 
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This tendency to hear only 
what we want to hear can be 
overcome with practice. Doing 
such things as concentrating, 
watching the speaker’s face, be- 
ing conscious of bias in your- 
self and allowing for it, and 
approaching the listening situa- 
tion with a positive attitude, all 
make for more efficient listen- 
ing. 

Listening to what the em- 
ployee has to say is important 
for more reasons than one, if 
you grant that these talks are 
held for one of three basic pur- 
poses: to get information, to 
give information, or to change 
an attitude. The degree to which 
you listen will determine the 
degree to which you accomplish 
your purpose in at least the first 
and third instances. As the boss, 
your employee holds you in 
respect, probably; but almost 
certainly he regards this inter- 
view with a certain amount of 
caution, no matter what your 
informal relationships with him 
might be. 

Consciously or unconsciously, 
he realizes that his success on 
the job, his promotional possi- 
bilities, even whether he keeps 
his job at all, depend at least 
in part on what you think of 
him. This is true to a certain 
extent even if he belongs to a 
strong union. Small wonder, 
then, that he thinks it impor- 
tant to come up to your ex- 
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pectations. If you spend more 
time talking than listening, 
you increase the possibility 
that any information you get 
from this interview is informa- 
tion colored, unconsciously per- 
haps, by what he thinks you 
want to hear. Similarly, any 
change in attitude brought 
about because you want a 
change (rather than because he 
wants to change) is at best 
only a superficial one. 

This, of course, is doubly true 
if the information you seek 
directly affects him, as in the 
situation where you might be 
trying to get at the reason one 
of his projects has failed or is 
behind schedule. 


Look, as Well as Listen 


Along with ability to listen 
well, another trait you will find 
valuable—no matter what the 
purpose of your interview—is 
the art of observation. A keen 
observer can learn much by 
noting not only what a person 
says, but how he says it. In 
most conversations, both parties 
use a variety of methods and 


symbols of communication. 
These include inflections, tonal 
qualities, grimaces, grins, 


pauses, and so forth. Often 
these contradict or emphasize 
the verbal statement and will 
give the keen observer an in- 
sight which the less observant 
will miss. 
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Some people, when talking 
with the boss, become nervous 
and tense; they must be calmed 
and made to feel more at ease 
before any progress toward the 
purpose of the interview can be 
made. Small _ talk—baseball, 
the weather, his family—often 
does a good job here. Others 
will talk too much and stray too 
far from the point; they must 
be reined in. Asking a question 
at the first pause in his conver- 
sation will keep a garrulous 
person on the topic. 

These two extremes are 
therefore easy to spot, but it 
takes a keen observer to note 
the many shadings between. 
Also, carefully noting the an- 
swers to routine questions may 
give the observant listener some 
significant leads to other im- 
portant questions that should 
be asked, but which may not 
have been written down before- 
hand. 


Don’t Tell Him What You 
Want to Hear 


Throughout the process of 
getting information, giving in- 
formation, or attitude forma- 
tion, you should generally avoid 
expressing moral judgment of 
an employee’s behavior or opin- 
ions. For reasons previously 
stated, the employee conscious- 
ly or unconsciously is anxious 
to please you. If you express 
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your opinions in an area you 
are still investigating, you run 
the risk of getting misinforma- 
tion or information colored by 
what he thinks you want to 
hear. 

This in no way implies that 
you should be insincere or in 
any way dishonest. Nor does 
it mean playing the cold and 
unresponsive wooden Indian. 
On the contrary, warmth, sin- 
cerity, and a genuine interest 
in the employee are without 
question the soundest  ap- 
proaches to a good relationship. 

It does mean, however, that 
you must continually control 
your thoughts and feelings dur- 
ing the interview lest they in- 
fluence the thinking of your 
employee when you do not 
want to influence it. In other 
words, if you want his honest 
and frank opinion about, say, 
a piece of equipment just in- 
stalled or about to be installed, 
you are more likely to get it if 
he doesn’t feel he knows what 
you want to hear. But he has 
to be convinced of your sincer- 
ity, of your willingness to hear 
unpleasant things. 

The higher you rise in man- 
agement (that is, the more you 
are called on to make important 
decisions), the more you must 
know what is really happening 
on the line. Information-get- 
ting is an essential part of 
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every manager’s job. The high- 
er his name on the company’s 
organization chart, the more he 
must rely on his information- 
getting ability to discharge his 
managerial responsibilities ef- 
fectively. 

His skill as an interviewer is 
tested every time he hires, fires, 
promotes, reviews performance, 
checks progress, reprimands, 
praises, attempts to learn why 
a certain project failed or is 
failing, and in countless other 
situations. Time taken to plan 
such interviews is obviously 
time well spent. 

The more successful you be- 
come at interviewing, the less 


likely it is that you will be 
caught by surprise by untoward 
events. Interviewing requires 
skill in nondirective question- 
ing, patience in handling peo- 
ple, an understanding of the 
barriers to communication, and 
perception in translating the 
many nuances of face-to-face 
communication. 

No one is naturally gifted 
with all of these qualities, but 
you can acquire them with 
practice. And when you do, you 
will very seldom get the un- 
comfortable feeling that some- 
times your people are telling 
you only those things they 
think you ought to hear. 


Reprinted from American Business. Copyrighted, 1958, Dartnell 
Publications, Inc. 

















“Nice going, Tyler, you certainly put in a full day’s work this week.” 











An Important Job 


Henn. NOBLE WAS NUDGED BY HIS WIFE. “Time to get up.” He 
rolled over, mumbled “Okay,” and went back to the arms 


of Morpheus. 


His wife nudged him again. “Time to get up.” 


by Dy F 


O’Boyle 


“Okay.” He raised himself on 
one elbow, looked bewilderedly 
at the clock, scratched his head, 
stared vacantly at his wife who 
stood smiling at him. 

“Awake?” she asked. 

“Okay.” He smelled coffee. 
The mists cleared. He fell back 
and faced the ceiling. Blue 
Monday, he thought. His un- 
conscious began searching for 
an excuse to stay home. He 
didn’t sleep well; he felt a cold 
coming on; he had a dizzy 
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spell. Homer threw the covers 
back wearily, got out of bed 
and like a sleepwalker slowly 
trod to the bathroom. 

He hawed, yawned and 
snorted as he looked at himself 
in the mirror. “They don’t need 
me today,” he said to his image, 
“the office isn’t that busy.” He 
sat down as thoughts from his 
unconscious rose to the surface, 
“Tll call up and report sick.” 
He got up and again regarded 
himself in the mirror. His un- 
conscious took over. He was 
sick; he did have a cold. He 
glanced out the window. A 
blanket of snow covered the 
landscape; the wind was howl- 
ing. He felt an imaginary 
shiver. He emerged from the 
bathroom and told his wife he 
was not going to the office. 

“Don’t feel well?” she asked. 

“T feel rotten. I mean I don’t 
exactly feel good. Take a look 
at that storm. I doubt if I make 
it anyway. The busses will 
never get through.” 

His wife turned up the news- 
cast and weather report. Homer 
heard the announcer say: 
“After the news please stay 
tuned to this station for a special 
announcement.” He poured a 
cup of coffee and sat down. At 
the end of the news the broad- 
caster went on: “Now we have 
a special report from the 
weather bureau and the police 


department: Since ten o’clock 
last night, 15 inches of snow 
have fallen on the city. This 
snowfall, the heaviest on rec- 
ord, has been accompanied by 
winds of 40 miles an hour, 
causing huge drifts and making 
the highways impassable at 
many points. In the city itself, 
traffic is at a standstill. The 
police department has_ re- 
quested those people whose 
jobs are not important not to 
go to work today. This request 
is backed by the mayor and a 
majority of the business firms. 
I repeat, if your job is not im- 
portant do not go to work to- 
day.” 

Mrs. Noble looked at her 
husband. “Now your conscience 
is clear.” 

Homer smiled and went back 
to bed. He assumed a luxu- 
riously drowsy mood as he tried 
to doze off. But he couldn’t 
sleep; the more he tried, the 
wider awake he became. He 
began to think. The words of 
the broadcaster came back to 
him, “If your job is not impor- 
tant do not go to work today.” 
He mulled over the sentence 
for a minute or so; then he 
jumped out of bed, hurried into 
the bathroom and began to 
shave. 

“What’s going on?” his wife 
asked. 

“T’ve decided to go to work 
after all.” 








The Administration 


of 


by R. H. Kempter, Jr. 


oP gpsonnay saw EXPENDITURES BY GOVERNMENT for what is famil- 
iarly known in industry as R & D (Research & Develop- 
ment), is having a 2.7 billion dollar impact on over 1700 private 
U.S. concerns and ultimately on consumers. R & D contracts lead 


to many products finding way 
to civilian markets. 

Companies involved say such 
work allows them to maintain 
a larger scientific and engineer- 
ing staff than otherwise. 

The purpose of this article is 
to furnish a ready reference to 
use as a guide in forming a 
project. This procedure .is rec- 
ommended so the project gets 
off to the best possible start 
with maximum assurance that 
high quality engineering serv- 
ices are produced within the 
customer’s cost and time re- 
quirements. 

Assume you are a seasoned 
engineer with some good re- 
search and development ex- 
perience under your belt. One 
day the chief calls you into his 
sanctum sanctorum and says, 
“Zilch, you’ve been with us for 
some time now and I think 





you’re a good engineer who 
merits advancement and is cap- 
able of handling greater re- 
sponsibility. I want to make 
you leading project engineer 
responsible for planning, exe- 
cuting and controlling this new 
and important R & D contract 
which we have just received. 
Look it over carefully and let 
me know by tomorrow noon 
if you desire to accept the as- 
signment.” Zilch smiles with 
pride, thanks the boss for this 
consideration and returns to 
his desk to scrutinize the con- 
tract document. 

Should Zilch accept responsi- 
bility for the project engi- 
neering assignment, he must 
then face stark realities of 
responsibility and the numer- 
ous practical considerations in 
administering his project. What 
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are these considerations, and 
in what logical order should he 
approach them for maximum 
assurance that his project will 
produce high quality engineer- 
ing services within customer’s 
cost and time requirements? 

This article will furnish a 
helpful guide to use in setting 
up a small or medium size 
(200-man maximum) R & D 
project like Zilch’s. Of course, 
many items will be familiar and 
likewise easily overlooked, 
since a countless number of 
matters command the leading 
project engineer’s attention in 
forming a new project. 

There are three essential and 
logical actions which project 
engineer Zilch should take be- 
fore engineering teamwork on 
an R & D type project is started: 


e 1. Review basic needs re- 
quired for project operation 

e 2. Review factors pertinent 
to forming project organization 


e 3. Form the project, pub- 
lish work objectives, assign- 
ments, budget and schedules 


The first action covers three 
areas of consideration, viz. pol- 
icies, systems and procedures, 
facilities and equipment. 
Policies 

Learn nature and existence 
of company policies governing 
personnel promotion, employee 
benefits, vendor relations, se- 


curity safety and professional 
ethics, etc. 


Systems and Procedures 


Determine if company sys- 
tems or procedures exist for 
personnel indoctrination, bud- 
get and cost control, suggestions, 
reproductions, procurement, se- 
curity, etc. If any system or 
procedure is lacking, request 
appropriate written instructions 
from management. 


Facilities and Equipment 


Determine if the facilities 
and equipment items are ade- 
quate and available: Working 
space, lighting, washrooms, of- 
fice equipment, study area, 
conference room, and storage, 
etc. Without proper facilities, 
project operation can be seri- 
ously impaired. 

The second action is to con- 
sider factors pertinent to pro- 
ject organization. These aspects 
are contractual, personnel, fa- 
cilities and equipment require- 
ments, all which should be 
thoroughly discussed with par- 
ticipating groups. 


Contractual 


Learn the nature of the con- 
tract, i.e., company sponsored, 
cost plus fixed fee, or time and 
materials. Understand what 
must be generated or produced 
under contract, dollar value 
and time for performance. Look 
for contractual provisions need- 
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ing clarification by discussion 
with contract supervisor for 
customer. 

Consider task assignments 
for available and qualified com- 
pany engineering, technical and 
supporting personnel. Knowing 
the capability of these person- 
nel, determine additional per- 
sonnel or services required to 
perform remaining tasks. Con- 
sider possible need for compe- 
tent outside consultant services. 


Facilities and Equipment 


Correlate the total contract 
requirements with company 
facilities and equipment and 
determine the availability of 
these items. Should the items 
be in use or unavailable, make 
arrangements for their use on 
an additional shift basis, by 
acquiring more equipment or 
supplement existing facilities 
and operating personnel. 


The final and most critical 
action is formation of the proj- 
ect, so work is started. It is 
assumed that previous action 
prescribed is completed. 

The summary action requires 
three steps: (1) Publication of 
project objective, tasks, sub- 
tasks, and schedules. (2) Prep- 
aration of budget and writing 
of project position descriptions 
and, (3) Selection of personnel, 
supporting services and forma- 
tion of the project. 


February 


Publication of Objective, Tasks 
and Schedules 

Publish the project objective 
dividing it into logical com- 
ponent tasks and sub-tasks and 
integrate these into a master 
schedule. Discuss them thor- 
oughly with project members 
and supporting groups, explain- 
ing the importance of each to 
total program efforts. 


Preparation of Budget and 
Position Prescriptions 


Make preliminary cost esti- 
mates of manpower, equip- 
ment and material require- 
ments, by first estimating fund- 
ing for each task. The master 
budget can then be compiled. 
(If, however, final estimated 
costs appear higher than avail- 
able funds, preliminary esti- 
mates must be reviewed for 
appropriate modification). 

From total personnel re- 
quirements, write a position 
description for each assign- 
ment. (Frequently one engineer 
is assigned to more than one 
task which tends to maximize 
use of personnel). Each de- 
scription must delineate spe- 
cific responsibility, authority, 
working relationship with su- 
periors, those at same level and 
below; self-improvement as- 
pects should also be explained. 
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Selection of Personnel and 
Formation of the Project 


Determine capability of avail- 
able engineering and support- 
ing personnel for each position. 
Recruiting for remaining posi- 
tions should be undertaken 
only if necessary. Arrange for 
specialized services if needed. 

Make the organization chart 
showing lines of authority for 
various positions, except that 
advisory, or consultant posi- 
tions should appear as staff 


~—ne 























“Let’s not bother him 





assignments. The span of super- 
visory control for line technical 
personnel should be no more 
than three for best perform- 
ance. 


This completes required ac- 
tions prior to start of work by 
the project team. Time spent 
by the project engineer in lay- 
ing the foundation for his proj- 
ect by following an orderly and 
complete guide list has assured 
his avoiding many costly ad- 
ministrative pitfalls. 














. - « He’s on his lunch hour.” 








‘The Big Payoff... 


$9 
MILLION 
A 


YEAR 


7ORK SMARTER, NOT HARDER 
Av," is the key to a work-sim- 
plification program in bustling, 
energetic Esso Research and 
Engineering Co. that’s produced 
a “big payoff” of $5,000,000 a 
year. 

A report on the company’s 
1958 operations reveals this 
amount as the estimated sav- 
ings from a streamlined opera- 
tions analysis system launched 
four years ago. More important, 
the economy is recurring. 

New savings chalked up last 
year by the Linden, N. J. com- 
pany and its affiliated labs in 
Baton Rouge added up to about 
$2,000,000. A large part of this 
total is also on a recurring 
basis. 

These are figures big enough 
to arouse the keen interest of 
management anywhere—on the 
look out for new ways to cut 
costs and eliminate waste. 


How It Started 
How did these savings come 


about? It all started back in 
1955: Esso Research decided 
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then to wage total war against 
the possibility of waste and 
duplication, by planning an or- 
ganized, continuing program. 

Since 1940, the company— 
that spawned butyl, synthetic 
rubber and numerous revolu- 
tionary petroleum and chemical 
products and processes—had 
grown like Topsy. By 1955, it 
had doubled in size. Manage- 
ment wanted to be sure that 
this rapid expansion did not 
result in waste and duplication 
and that the full effect of in- 
creased personnel resulted in 
effective research. A decision 
was made to conduct a survey. 

No department or phase of 
operation was overlooked. First 
step was to appoint study 
groups from among employees 
in every division. Second step 
was to call in a variety of ex- 
perts from outside. Together, 
these groups studied and 
worked out new methods and 
procedures. 

The secret to the entire pro- 
gram’s success lay in one fun- 
damental company policy: they 
let their employees—the people 
who actually “do the work”— 
participate in reaching deci- 
sions. They brought in outside 
experts to merely suggest and 
advise. 

“We felt no outsider could 
possibly understand the work- 
problems involved as well as 


the man and woman on the job. 
It makes good sense then to let 
the people who will finally use 
the methods and equipment 
have a part in making the de- 
cisions,” says one Official. 


Focus on Process Research 


To better understand the 
workings of Esso’s compre- 
hensive operations analysis 
program, let’s focus our atten- 
tion on one small phase—the 
paperwork problem of Process 
Research. 

Their slice in the five-million- 
dollar-saving pie is compara- 
tively small, but the situation 
four years ago was serious: 
volumes of routine paperwork 
were eating up valuable hours 
of high-priced “idea” men. 

To save technical time was 
imperative. The creative work 
of their “idea men” is the life- 
blood of Process Research; 
technical information is the 
main product. This is the divi- 
sion where new or modified 
processes are tried out in small 
pilot plants. They may produce 
only a barrel of material a day. 
In contrast, full-scale refining 
units can produce up to 60,000 
barrels a day. 

To report on their particular 
development project, each 
“idea” man must continually 
write letters, detailed reports 
and explanatory data. Costs 
were often high; and it was 
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sometimes cheaper for Esso 
affiliates to go on the outside 
for certain tests. 

Thus, Process Research— 
along with other divisions of 
the company—had to and must 
compete against outside con- 
cerns for the research and en- 
gineering work of the parent 
company, Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey) and its affiliates. 
Costs must be kept competitive 
and every effort made to 
streamline operations and re- 
duce duplication. 


The Selution 


To help solve their problems, 
they called in—among others— 
specialists from Edison Voice- 
writer Division, McGraw-Edi- 
son Co., West Orange, N. J. 
These men worked with the 
Process Research group most 
familiar with the paper-work 
requirements. 

Their findings were a shock- 
er. Almost 95 per cent of all 
letters and reports written by 
Process Research “idea” men— 
chemical engineers, physicists, 
chemists and others—were la- 
boriously scribbled in time-con- 
suming longhand. This, despite 
a staff of ten stenographers for 
75 men. Worse yet, a high per 
centage of these hard-to-de- 
cipher papers had to be retyped. 

Machines and systems from 
many different manufacturers 


February 


were tested over a period of 
several months. Edison Voice- 
writer won the vote from both 
Process Research “idea” men 
and stenographers. 

Together, Process Research 
and Voicewriter experts devel- 
oped a system of electronic- 
recording dictation tailored to 
fit the division’s specific needs. 

The Process Research dial 
telephones were hooked to a 
“bank” of four mechanical dic- 
tation machines in a stream- 
lined system that promised to 
make handling of paperwork 
as simple as a phone call home. 
Now, 75 “idea men” had avail- 
able an easier “talk away” 
method for routing ideas for 
written reports. 

The typing workload was as- 
signed to 13 stenographers in a 
central recording room. These 
stenographers formerly handled 
all the handwritten material. 
They continue to handle their 
other normal assignments. 

Results from the new dicta- 
tion system were noted quickly. 
The system showed a tendency 
to smooth out peak loads. Work 
tended to get typed more 
evenly throughout the day. 

The dictation equipment— 
working in conjunction with 
other improvements and incen- 
tives of the “work -smarter” 
program, including an impor- 
tant work measurement system 
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—has helped to accomplish 
significant savings. 

In the first year, savings 
amounted to 2,350 technical 
hours, 1,000 stenographic hours 
and $17,155 in overhead. Last 
year, savings attributable to 
the Edison Voicewriter were 
estimated at $20,000. 

An IBM 1704 calculator care- 
fully figured and recorded the 
savings in time, dollars and 
work output for the last four 
years. The 1958 report revealed 
these savings: in 1954, only 46 
per cent of paperwork got out 
the first day; last year, the score 
was 87 per cent, or almost a 100 
per cent increase. 

In pre-Voicewriter days, only 
15 per cent of the paperwork 
was done on a one-typing basis; 
today, 75 per cent. Under the 


- ald system, a total of 18,283 


lines of copy were typed during 
one week; in June, 1958, a total 
of 46,560 lines was a week’s 
typing record—more than twice 
the former volume. 

Perhaps, one of the most val- 
uable features of dictation 
equipment of this type is its 
availability. A special Voice- 
writer-travel service permits a 
person to travel almost any- 
where in the United States or 
even overseas—New Orleans, 
Texas, or London, for example 
—pick up a portable dictation 
machine from an Edison Voice- 
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writer office and dictate to his 
heart’s content. When he leaves 
town, he merely returns the 
machine and picks up a new 
one in the next city. After dic- 
tating, he simply mails the disc 
back to company headquarters 
and his work is typed and 
ready for him before he re- 
turns. 

“There’s an intangible dollar 
value in the availability of elec- 
tronic-recording systems that 
can’t be estimated,” say the 
Esso Research people. 

“No matter what time of day 
or night, mechanical dictation 
is available on a 24-hour basis 
to any of our idea men—either 
by telephone in the plant or by 
portable equipment when away 
from the plant.” 
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“Now once more, men, quietly and 
softly, ‘Miss Wilson, at your conven- 
ience, would you ptease .. .’ ”’ 








ACT on FACT 


by James Black 





Late one windy March afternoon Johnny Van Voit (name 
fictitious) left his automobile at his garage. “Something’s wrong 
with the generator,” he said. “Can you fix it for me by early 
tomorrow? I need it to get to work. My shift starts at seven 


o’clock.” 

“Sure thing, Mr. Van Voit,” 
replied the garage man. “We'll 
start right away. Have it fin- 
ished by quitting time tonight.” 

“Tl pick it up in the morn- 
ing. You open at six a.m., don’t 
you?” 

“Yes. Your car will be wait- 
ing for you at six,” Van Voit 
was assured. 

Next morning, however, his 
car wasn’t ready—wouldn’t be 
for another hour. 

“Just one of those things,” he 
was told. “We needed a part 
and had to send for it.” 

It was obvious to Van Voit 
that he would be late for work. 
But so what? He was a union 
committeeman. He had been 
late before. Following company 
rules he telephoned a message 
to his foreman. Two hours 
later—at nine o’clock—when he 
reached the plant and started 





to “punch in,” his foreman 
stopped him. 

“Forget about work today, 
Johnny. Go on home. You're 
tardy too often. I’m going to 
discuss your case with the plant 
superintendent. Committeeman 
or not, we can’t put up with 
your lack of punctuality any 
longer.” 

Van Voit went home. The 
next day when he reported to 
work he was greeted by a fel- 
low employee. 

“Hello, Johnny. Heard you 
were fired. Glad to see it’s not 
true.” 

Naturally Van Voit was upset 
and hurried to his foreman. 

“John,” said the latter, “I’m 
sorry you learned of your dis 
missal through the grapevine. 
But it’s true. You have made 
a full-time job of being late. We 
have warned you about it time 


A SUPERVISOR'S GUIDE TO INTELLIGENT LABOR RELATIONS. 
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and time again. You know what 
the plant rule says about fre- 
quent tardiness. If we contin- 
ued to let you come to work 
when you pleased, discipline 
would break down. We have 
decided it is better for all con- 
cerned to let you go.” 

Van Voit was furious. With- 
out a word, he turned on his 
heel and walked away. But 
before leaving the plant he vis- 
ited the shop steward and filed 
a grievance. Eventually, the 
case came before an arbitra- 
tor. 


The Arguments: Union and 
Management 


The union made the follow- 
ing argument: “The company 
rules state, ‘If an employee 
knows he will be absent from 
work, or late, he must tele- 
phone the plant within at least 
one hour after his regular start- 
ing time and give the reason. 
This procedure protects the 
company and the individual in 
discipline cases.’ Van Voit fol- 
lowed procedure. Therefore he 
cannot be disciplined. Further- 
more, company rules regarding 
penalties for lateness are not 
binding. Management has never 
discussed them with the union. 
So the fact that Van Voit has 
been late on other occasions— 
has even been warned about 
his tardiness—does not bear on 
this case. The employee was 


dismissed without cause. He 
should be reinstated and 
awarded full back pay for time 
lost.” 

The company countered: “It 
is perfectly proper to judge 
Van Voit on his three-year 
punctuality record. His tardi- 
ness was so flagrant that we 
could not overlook it. Naturally, 
we are not inflicting the ex- 
treme penalty of dismissal on 
an employee because he was 
late on one occasion. Tardiness 
is never an offense that can be 
penalized unless it is cumula- 
tive. 

“Van Voit, despite repeated 
efforts on the part of his fore- 
man to help him correct his 
habit of reporting late, has 
ignored all advice, all warnings. 
Any penalty other than dis- 
missal would be discriminating 
against employees who get to 
work on time. Furthermore, the 
union’s contention that it had 
no opportunity to discuss plant 
rules on tardiness has no basis 
in fact. We were willing to dis- 
cuss it at any time, but the 
union never asked. The con- 
tract gives management the 
right to direct the work force 
and put into effect reasonable 
shop rules. Reporting on time 
is one of them. Besides, who 
can argue that a rule requiring 
employees to report to work 
at the proper hour is unreason- 
able? 
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“Technically, this case is not 
arbitrable. Van Voit did not 
follow the grievance procedure 
in filing his complaint. He did 
not discuss the matter with his 
foreman, but went immediately 
to see the shop steward. The 
contract says that in the first 
step of grievance procedure the 
employee and the foreman must 
attempt to adjust the complaint 
between themselves. If they 
fail, the employee can then call 
in his shop steward. But, tech- 
nicalities aside, the employee 
was punished for just cause. 
His dismissal should stand.” 


The Ruling of the Arbitrator 


The arbitrator reflected on 
the arguments. Then he said, 
“The company’s argument that 
the case is not arbitrable must 
be dismissed. I find there was 
substantial compliance with 
the grievance procedure. 

“The employee’s previous at- 
tendance record is another mat- 
ter. It shows that Van Voit was 
late 85 times during the past 
year. He has signed 22 tardiness 
reports which are, in effect, 
warnings. His supervisor has 
testified that every possible 
effort has been made to help 
the employee conquer his ter- 
rible affliction. To say that his 
record was bad would be put- 
ting it mildly. 

“Van Voit has served as a 
committeeman for the union. 
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He should be familiar with the 
contract and his employee ob- 
ligations under it. The fact that 
he obeyed procedure in the par- 
ticular situation which was the 
immediate cause of his dismis- 
sal is no valid reason for the 
reversal of his penalty. Accept- 
ance of this argument would 
mean that an employee could 
be tardy every day so long 
as he notified management no 
later than an hour after his 
shift started. Neither is waiting 
for a car to be repaired a legiti- 
mate excuse. A taxi or a bus 
would have gotten him to work 
on time, had he considered it 
important. 

“The union claims the rule 
on tardiness is not binding be- 
cause it did not discuss this reg- 
ulation with management. The 
rule has been posted for three 
years. During this period there 
have been two contract nego- 
tiations. It is very clear that if 
the union had wished to talk 
about the lateness rule it had 
plenty of opportunity. 

“Van Voit’s past record shows 
that he had complete disregard 
for his employer and for his 
job. He deserved dismissal. 
This grievance is denied.” 


Move in on Troubles when They 
Are Little Ones 


Any man who loses his get- 
to-work-on-time race with the 
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clock on 85 occasions during a 
single year isn’t running very 
hard. Chances are, Van Voit’s 
position as a union steward 
gave him the notion that he 
was a privileged character— 
that the company was afraid 
to fire him. There may have 
been good reason for his point 
of view. For management was 
certainly right when it claimed 
that it “had leaned over back- 
wards” to help him overcome 
his habit of tardiness. Whether 
it would have taken such a tol- 
erant attitude if Van Voit had 
not been an officer in his union 
we have no way of knowing. 
But too often companies (and 
supervisors) shy away from 
tangling with a union shop 
steward or a committeeman— 
the company because it doesn’t 
want trouble, the supervisor 
because he’s afraid he won’t 
get backing for his decisions. 
Partiality leads to trouble. If 
management doesn’t apply its 
tules consistently to all em- 
ployees, including union offi- 
cers, it is not surprising that a 
shop steward or a committee- 
man will get the notion he is 
above the law. First he takes 
an inch—then a yard. Pretty 
soon there’s no holding him. 
Such a situation occurred at 
an Ohio company about ten 
years ago. The union had 
usurped so much of manage- 


ment’s authority that super- 
visors were afraid to argue 
with its representatives. Oper- 
ations became a_ shambles. 
Eventually the management 
realized it would have to take 
strong measures, to straighten 
things out. It called in an expert 
labor relations consultant to 
advise. 

“This union president is our 
big problem,” the works man- 
ager reported. “He hasn’t been 
on time a single day for more 
than a year. He leaves early, 
and he doesn’t work when he 
is here. Can’t we do anything 
about it?” 

The consultant read the con- 
tract. 


“Of course you can. You 
have a firm ‘no-strike’ clause. 
This means the union is finan- 
cially liable if it ‘wildcats’ you 
on a grievance. Let’s talk to 
this fellow.” 

The union president was 
called and told, “We have been 
going over your record. You 
hold the job of machine oper- 
ator, yet we find that you sel- 
dom work at this occupation. 
You evidently believe that your 
union office exempts you from 
other duties. You are wrong. 
The agreement states that you 
are to be allowed reasonable 
time, not to exceed seven hours 
a week, to attend to union af- 
fairs. Management has been 
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lax in permitting you to disre- 
gard your working obligations. 
We have also been wrong in 
letting you come and go as you 
choose. We are going to stop 
being so lenient. You are first 
of all our employee. We pay 
you. If you cannot obey our 
rules we will dismiss you. You 
may take this as a warning.” 

The union president laughed 
it off. But soon he found that 
management was deadly seri- 
ous. The next time he was late 
he received a three-day sus- 
pension. In reprisal he agitated 
a wildcat strike. This was 
quickly brought to a halt when 
the company called in the 
union’s international represent- 
ative. 

“This employee,” said the 
company, “has disregarded the 
grievance procedure when he 
was given a justified penalty. 
Instead he has hit us with a 
work stoppage. This is a breach 
of contract. Unless employees 
report to their jobs immediate- 
ly, your organization will be 
held financially responsible for 
our losses. Under our agree- 
ment with your union, both 
parties are bound to submit all 
grievances to arbitration. Since 
your local officer disregarded 
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his responsibilities in the mat- 
ter, we are terminating him.” 

The international representa- 
tive immediately saw the legal 
consequences that could result 
from an unauthorized work 
stoppage. He overruled the 
local’s president—called off the 
strike. Within three hours em- 
ployees were back on their jobs. 
Of course the discharged em- 
ployee filed grievances on both 
counts—the suspension and the 
termination. The company was 
upheld on the first, but the man 
did get his job back. His pen- 
alty was reduced to a 30-day 
suspension. When he returned 
to his job he was a chastened 
man. 

This affair did not magically 
solve the company’s discipli- 
nary problems, but it was the 
first step. And it was a step 
that never would have had to 
be taken had the company not 
permitted arrogant union offi- 
cers to flaunt sensible plant 
rules and lead employees to 
believe they could do the same. 

The place to meet trouble is 
where it starts. Let things slide 
and trouble gets out of hand. 
You still have to deal with 
it, but you may need the help 
of the United States Marines. 


These cases are based on ones described in the Labor Relations Re- 
porter. They have been altered somewhat to illustrate certain principles 


of supervision. 
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REPORT TO THE MEMBERSHIP (Continued from page 2) 


maker as vital assets to any business enterprise, is reflected in 
our programs. We feel that our immediate responsibilities lie in 
the recognition and assistance of three important groups. First 
we must consider the management role of the increasing number 
of engineers and scientists. Secondly, there is the increasing im- 
portance of the middle management group. Thirdly, we will con- 
tinue our efforts with the ever important front line supervisors. 
At the beginning of this new and promising decade, NMA di- 
rectors, officers and members are pledged to the motivation, 
recognition and assistance of industrial management. 
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